bullies arrives with his "good tidings"—but nobody cheered 
The roving Secretary got the full treatment on his return from the London 
Nine-Power Conference—Lisenhower, in an unusual gesture for him, met him 
personally at Washington’s airport; afterwards the entire Cabinet listened to 
his report on TV’s Alka-Seltzer show. The President seems hardly able to wait 
to look over the blueprint for a possible war Dulles brought back with him. 


WAR & PEACE 


Peace moves stir peopie 
more than Dulles ‘miracle 


By Tabitha Petran 


Two weeks before Election Day the 

Eisenhower Administration celebrat- 
ed a “diplomatic miracle.” In nine- 
power accords signed in Paris, W. Ger- 
many was granted “near-sovereignty,” 
rearmament and inclusion in NATO, 
with France keeping control for the 
time being in the disputed Saar. But 
a note of foreboding and pessimism 
sounded even in U.S. press comment 
on this “historic triumph.” 

Behind the “dancing in the State 
Dept. corridors” (Christian Science 
Monitor, 10/25) there appeared some 
recognition—especially by U.S. corres- 
pondents abroad—that the Paris deci- 
sions put but a flimsy patch on Western 
conflicts and must sharpen internal 
strife in all W. European nations. 

In fact, if not in the press, the Paris 
accords were overshadowed by the 
gathering momentum of the socialist 
world’s initiative for peaceful settle- 
ments—and the peoples’ (if not the 
governments’) broad and_ spreading 
response. On every front of the “cold 


war” these moves to relax tension were ~ 


under way. 


NEARER TO AGREEMENT: In the UN 
General Assembly the Western powers 
and the U.S.S.R. jointly sponsored a 
resolution on disarmament—the first 
co-sponsored resolution since 1946. 
While it was “procedural’—to recon- 
stitute the London subcommittee (U.S., 


U.S.S.R., Britain, France, Canada) to 
take up proposals before it—the U.S. 
S.R.’s Vishinsky pointed out: “There 
is no procedure not linked to politics.” 
The fact that agreement was reached, 
to continue joint efforts to reduce arms 
and ban mass-destruction weapons, was 
a solid achievement. So were the con- 
crete steps taken to, narrow the gap 
between the Soviet and Anglo-French 
positions. 

The U.S position throughout was 
somewhat anomalous; it was assumed 
to be backing the Anglo-French pro- 
posals, but this was never stated. U.S. 
comment based itself primarily on a 
“working paper” of last spring em- 
bodying most elements of the Baruch 
Plan which the Anglo-French proposals 
abandoned. 

In what UN observers called “one of 
the most interesting debates in UN his- 
tory,” the West for the first time ac- 
cepted the principle that arms shall 
be reduced and specific agreed levels 
or norms of reduction established. The 
U.S.S.R. agreed to disarmament by 
stages, with the atomic ban in the 
second stage. On the key question of 
the functions and powers of the con- 
trol organ to enforce the atomic ban, 
the Soviet and French positions seemed 
to be converging: both held that only 
the Security Council can take punitive 
measures. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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SEDITION IN KENTUCKY 





Indictments upheld against 6 for aid to 


Negro friend whose home 


EDITION indictments against six 

persons who helped a Negro family 
find a home were upheld in Louisville, 
Ky., by Criminal Court Judge L. R. Cur- 
tis Oct. 22, and they were ordered to 
stand trial separately beginning Nov. 
16. The six were indicted under the 
state’s 34-year-old sedition law passed 
during the 1920 nationwide Palmer 
Raids hysteria. The indictments were 
handed up Oct. 1 after a three-week 
“investigation” by the county grand 
jury of the bombing of the home of 
Negro veteran Andrew Wade IV. The 
probe turned into a political witch-hunt 
of the committee which aided Wade 
(GUARDIAN, 10/18). 

After nearly two weeks in jail, Mary 
Louise Gilbert, Larue Spiker, and Anne 
Braden, mother of two pre-school-age 
children, were released in $10,000 bail 
each. Vernon Bown, accused of causing 
the explosion, and his roommate, 79- 
year-old retired riverboat captain I. O. 
Ford, were being held in $20,000 bail 
each. Held in $10,000 bail, Carl Braden, 
a copy-reader for the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal, was released Oct. 22 when 
his wife posted $2,000 in cash and his 
mother and friend put up their homes 
as bond. 


UNSPECIFIED “OFFENSES”: In up- 
holding the indictments, Judge Curtis 
overruled defense arguments that they 
were too vague and did not name spe- 
cific acts. He noted that the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court had ruled in the 
Steve Nelson case that the federal 
Smith Act supercedes the state’s sedi- 
tion law but said the Pennsylvania case 
charged sedition against “the govern- 
ment” without naming the Pennsyl- 
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vania government. The present case, he 
said, charges offenses against both the 
federal government and Kentucky. 

The specific “offenses” remained a 
mystery. Commonwealth Atty. A. Scott 
Hamilton refused to provide a bill of 
particulars and rejected a defense de- 
mand for a list of witnesses the pro- 
secution plans to call. 


BAD BOOKS: American Civil Liberties 
Union lawyer Louis Lusky in a “friend 
of the court” brief called the sedition 
law so vague and sweeping that “the 
entire community” might be “in fear 
of criminal prosecutions for unortho- 
dox public utterances and having books 
in their libraries that a grand jury 
disapproved of.” During the grand jury 
probe the defendants’ homes were 
raided and books confiscated. At the 
hearing on the indictments Oct. 15 
Hamilton questioned Lusky sharply, 
told reporters he “wanted to find out 
how they {the ACLU] could come in 
here and defend those indicted.” 





INSTEAD OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY, THE BIG PARTIES TALKED BINGO AND BIRD DOGS 





How every progressive can cast 500 votes for peace and jobs 


ppAnecs has so great a national crisis produced so frustrating 
a ballot. 

In most states the great questions of the day—whether there 
shall be co-existence or death, the Bill of Rights or the Brownell 
Code, whether we shall endure another depression as the price of 
peace—all these have been ignored or double-talked; and dis- 
tractions have been offered like the issues of Bingo or Defense 
Secy. Wilson’s confusion of dogs and men. 

The people, seeing through a good deal of it, have responded 
to the campaign with an unwholesome but understandable 
apathy. And if it is true that progressives have so far failed 
to shake that apathy, it is also true that McCarthy’s rough rid- 
ers; the howling racists, north and south; the red-baiters— 
they too have failed. 

The people are not yet in motion only because they see as 
yet no place to go. The trade unionist, worried about his job— 
or his lack of one—puts not his trust in political pie-cards. The 
farmer, worried about the falling price of hogs and eggs, goes 
uncertainly to the polls next week, not knowing how to vote for 
higher farm prices. Men and women, grateful even for the 
troubled post-Korea peace, grope for a way to vote for a real one. 


oom polisters say there is a Democratic sweep in the making. 
If so it is a small, uncertain sweep among a half-hearted 
minority who trouble to vote at all. If it materializes it will be 
a landslide of pebbles echoing in a silent canyon. It will be a 
victory by default. The analysts have found that the people 
by and large have tagged the Democrats as the war party and 
the Republicans as the depression party, and in this fateful 
year the voters in most states must choose which is the greatest 
danger and vote for the other. 

What would happen if a party or a candidate could reach 
great numbers of Americans and say: “We do not promise peace 
and plenty but we do offer you a way of saying you want neither 
a Democratic war nor a Republican depression.” How then 
would America vote? 

In a few scattered spots around the country, the question is 
put and a line open on the ballot for forthright answers. Some- 
times the lines are hard to find. The Bingo partisans and the 
bogeymen-makers have covered it over with placards reading: 
“Danger—thin ice.” The vote on those lines will not even ap- 
proximate the number of those who look for a way to say some- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Interlandi in Des Moines Régister 
“Okay, we'll try it at your next 
speech, ... I¢ might bring ia 

a few votes.” 
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Cold war on the farm 


ERWILNNA, PA. 
The past week has been a hectic 


@ne! I had to put up with both 
Haze] and Herman. Haze] has un- 
roofed the barn, dropped the high- 
line, leaving the hot wires burning 
the ground and trees for a couple 
of days while I had to milk by 
hand in the dark and carry water 
in pails again. 

Hazel, as you know, is a natural 
phenomenon. But Herman—that is 
unnatural! While Hazel was clear- 
ing our physical atmosphere, Her- 
man was helping to dirty the 
political and social air. Last week 
Herman was in Washington where 
he gave out a list. A Hst of 232 
Names of people in the Lehigh- 
Delaware Valleys as Known com- 
munists And the press here, big 
and little, has made a field day 
of it, 

My name is on that Hst—and I 
feel proud to be on it, For as ft 
look at it, it is a list of as fine 
a bunch of people as ene can find 
among a lot of good people. This 
js a list of people who in their 
way were speciaily coneerned with 
the welfare and traditions of Amer- 
fea and ail iis people, who es- 
poused many causes, all for the 
betterment of humanity. 

So to make it as short as I 
can: I want to celebrate tonight 
and contribute a penny for the 
thoughts of these good people. A 
penny for each one to the GUAR- 
DIAN ($2.32 enclosed). May they 
all stand fast and remember they 
have many friends and much fre- 
spect in our valley. For when my 
neighbor's phone rang (a mile 
away) in the middle of the night 
and he was asked to drag me to 
the phone for a “story,” I told 
them I got up too early and worked 
too late and too hard to have been 
doing anything wicked. And hung 
up. | L, Ars 


See page 8 
®AN DIEGO, CALIF. 
We wish to congratulate you 
upon your publication (Oct. 4) ef 
an excellent column from England 





How crazy can 
you get dept. 


For the first time since this 
dept. was inaugurated three 
years ago, no reader sent in an 
item considered sufficiently erazy 
te rate the prize of a year's 
free subscription. 

Cause for guarded optimism? 











regarding Lord Russell of Liver- 
peol’s Scourge of the Swastika, 

We urge expressions of American 
aisapproval of un-British attempts 
to supprees the book, and of politi- 
eal reprisals against Lord Russell 
in the form of forcing his resigna- 
tlon as Asst, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral. We also urge publication in 
the US. of this book, so that it 
may ipfiuence disapproval of Amer- 
lean militarization and re-nazifica- 
tien of Germany. 

Dorothea G,. Klenner 

fecy., Soeclal Justice Comm. 

Community Unitarian Fellowship 


We will; it does 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

The bill to “outlaw” ideas is a 
dirty shame te eur heritage and 
has brought thought-control to 
this nation in its most notorious 
form—legislation, All I can do is 
to say, keep fighting for right; 
hope this $2 helps you do it. 

Jim Carlson 


Widow's mite 
OAKLAND, CALIF, 

Enclosed please find the small 
centribution of $1 for the Belirage 
defense. My limited $76 Old Age 
pension leaves me very little for 
contributions. I wish very much 
for his early release from harass- 
ment, for his own sake and in the 
interest of freedom of belief and 
expression. Minnie Metz 


Hiis kind of dog 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Jobless aid 

Is now extended; 

Six thousand miles 

To Chiang they send it. 

He must be 

The Bird Dog kind 

Charlie Wilgon 

Has in mind. 

Lawrence Gelert 


Munkism and bedbugs 
SCAPPOOSE, ORE, 

Reed College of Portiand Is har- 
boring on its faculty a gent by the 
name of Frank Munk, who is 
teaehing politieal science. His side- 
line is casting stones at “sub- 
versive’ educators. Currently, his 
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stones are aimed at three Reed 
colleagues who were cited by the 
Velde Committee and whose cases 
are under investigation by the 
Reed board of trustees. The meas- 
ure of Mr. Munk ean be gleaned. 
frem this sentence: “Does academic 
freedom protect teachers who es- 
pouse aNd propagate eemmuniem, 
fascism or any other totalitarian 
ideology?” 

Were Mr. Munk an authority on 
political science he would know 
that equating communism - with 
fascism is as absurd as would be 
equating the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona with bread pudding, or 
equating Chopin's nocturnes with 
bedbugs. Every literate person 
knows that communism is an es- 
tablished political economy of one- 
third of the world; while fascism 
is nothing more than a festering 
abscess upon the diseased body of 
capitalism. There is no such thing 
as an independent fascist ideology. 
Fascism denotes a pathologic symp- 
tom of caplialism, No brand of 
fascism exists, or has ever existed, 
separately and independently of 
capitalism. Once capitalism is 
kaput, gents of the type of Frank 
Munk, Leuis F. Budenz, or Sidney 
Hook shall no longer be able to 
impersonate professors. 

Vineent Noga 
Shrinking dollar 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

Kindly print the value of the 
dollar. Someone told me it is down 
to 35¢. How do you find it? I 
say the more the dollar goes down, 
the more will the stock market 
go up. Gabriel Stranberg 


Situation in Miami 


MIAMI, FLA. 

Although I'm about to go toe jail 
myself and in spite of my lack of 
me Beifrage's 
Swioent, 


funds — please send 


book, M. 8S. M.D. 





Lancaster in Daily Express, London 
“If we really want to rearm Ger- 
many, what's wrong with the old 
system of forbidding her to do it 
and leeking terribly, terribly sur- 

prised when she does?” 


Presidential 19th hole 
GLENDALE, ARIZ. 
Question: Does Eisenhower con- 
ceive of his main occupation as 
golf-player, and the Presidency as 
a part-time job which affords him 
the opportunity of flitting about 
the country to keep up on his golf? 
What a far cry from the simple 
integrity and honesty which marked 
the background from which he 
sprang. Harold Fredrich 
Whiriing dervish 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The economic picture of the U.S, 
is like an inverted pyramid, spin- 
ning upon its apex. Round and 
round it goes, but nobody knows 
how and where it will fall 

Ilarry Fries 
That's the spirit! 
PROVIDENCE. R. I. 

It's been a rough year 
ment and a youngster with a leg 
fracture twice since January. I'm 
a working mother, so there hasn't 
been any to spare for quite a while. 
I'll catch up, though, en my pledge 


unemploy- 


just as fast as Im able. Thank 
you again for your sanity in this 
world gone mad, M. R, 


The shell and the deed 
LOS ANGELES, CALIP. 

What is Christianity and who are 
the Christians? A Harry Truman, 
who wanted to be sworn in on two 
eopies of the Bible and who or- 
dered the A-bombing of Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima? An Eisenhower who 
makes his well-publicized regular 
visits to churches and confirms the 
murder of Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg? Dulles, leading Christian lay- 
man, policy-maker in the world 
Protestant movement, friend and 
co-worker of nazi and fascist—does 
he mirrer Christian ethics? 

©r would it be a Dr, Ward, a 
Rev. Fritchman, a Claude Williame 
or a Kenneth Lesile with their 
preachments from the game Jesus 
whe, the Bible says, was done to 
death by the rulers and priests be- 
eause he stood up against the Big 
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“He serves his country best who sirives to make tt 
best.”—-ROBERT INGERSOLL. 








Bingo, peace and you 


(Continued from Page 1) 


thing clear and simple. But those who want to know how fast 
the night will end will count those votes first. 


N NEW YORK there js a whole line on the voting machines that 
can register a vote against war and depression (ALP—Row D), 
The Independent Progressive Party has offered a way for Cali- 
fornians to speak out. To those who will beat their way through 
the smog to the IPP ballot, the GUARDIAN shouts its hallelu- 
jahs—for each one who votes IPP will count in the balance of 
werld opinion and of history as worth 500 votes of those who 
say nothing with their balHots—cast perhaps for the right rea- 
sens but for the wrong people. 

In New York and California there is another issue: whether 
or not there wiil survive a political party, independent of the 
two great political machines which are alike dedicated to de- 
frauding the people of any real expression of their mandate. Jt 
is a test of whether the political party ef the people, now in its 
infancy, shall survive a rough winter or die. The GUARDIAN 
has always held to the belief that no new political party ean 
be born full-grown; it has never doubted that these infants~ 
the American Labor Party in New Yerk, the IPP in California 
and the Progressive Party organizations wherever they surviyve— 
will change as they grow. 

But if they perish in this political mid-winter it will be a 
catastrophe and a new infant will have a tougher life. The first 
150,080 votes for Horace Alexander, IPP candidate for Cali- 
fornia secy. of state, and the first 50,000 for John T. McManus, 
ALP candidate for governor of New York, will count a hundred- 
feld—for these will mean that the parties will live. 


MERICANS will speak out this November even where there 

is no independent political party with a full-bodied program. 
Idahoans will have their say by voting for Glen Taylor for 
Senator on the Democratic ticket. In the final weeks of the 
campaign Taylor has been the target of Congressional inquisi- 
tions. He has been assailed for his 1948 candidacy on the Pro- 
gressive Party ticket. He has withsteod the attacks and clung 
to a program of peace, public power and jobs. In Oregon Richard 
L. Neuberger (Dem.)—a Morse-like liberal—has offered a clear 
alternative, on the public power question at least, to the GOP's 
Sen. Guy Cordon. 

There are other instances around the country where among 
the old parties there are choices te be made and the chance to 
make a clear statement on isolated issues. Where Negro repre- 
sentation can be advanced, where jimcrow in legislatures, schools 
or housing can be defeated, there will be the chance for people 
to say something explicit, even on old-party tickets, 

In Baltimore, Md. the PP’s candidate for Congress from 
the 3rd CD, Milton Bates, is running on the issue of de-segregat- 
ing schools. In the 4th Legislative district that issue is taken up 
by a slate of five Republicans and one Democrat, all pledged to 
implement the Supreme Court decision. 


N THIS strange November progressives in New York and Cali- 





fornia have one clear duty—to rally every last person they 
ean reach te vote the ALP and IPP tickets. 
Elsewhere progressives must see where a voice can be raised 


in this election. 


More important, they must see that on the 


day after election the proper business of politics begins: the or- 
ganizing of the people fer the things they believe in. 


-—THE EDITORS 





Lie of his-day, and was ehargea 
with conspiring to overthrow the 
gevernment by force and violence? 

As in every age the leaders of or- 
ganized religion possess only the 
shell of empty words, while their 


countless followers hunger and 
erave after peace and human 
brotherhood. David Grant 


Claude Williams’ appeal 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The Rev. Claude Williams—known 
to every reader of the GUARDIAN 
—must appear before chureh au- 
thorities in Michigan, Nov, 8, in an 
appeal against an order deposing 
him from the ministry. His defense 
fund is almost exhausted, and he 
is planning to defend himself with- 


out benefit of counsel. 

We feel it is urgent that he have 
at his side the able counsel who 
Prepared the original brief in his 
Case—net enly for Claude’s sake 
but fer that of all ministers whose 
freedom is at stake, and for the 
whole eause of social justice and 
prophetic religion, The real issues 
behind the case are not so much 
theological as political, instigated 
by the Jenner and Velde Com- 
mittees., 

Those who would like to help us 
Provide counsel fer Claude are in- 
vited to send teday a contribution 
of $1 or more, or less, to Religious 
Freedom Committee, Inc, 116 E. 
28th st. N. ¥. Cc. 16, 

Janice M. Roberts, Secy. 
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“WHERE NO ONE INTERFERES, INTEGRATION WORKS" 





Negro college easily solves problems as whites enroll 


By Eugene Gordon 
T= WHITE YOUTH was asked why 
he enrolled at V. Virginia State Col- 
lege (Negro), Institute, W. Va., when he 
could have had his pick of many white 


know they’re here.” The students had 
“thought the whole thing through be- 
fore getting here.” 

World War II veterans among them 
had learned in the army to adjust 
themselves to this kind of situation. 


groes are enrolled in the undergradu- 
ate and graduate departments and 
the public school system is completely 
integrated, including Negro teachers 
and the bus system. ... 


“Biggest fault found ...is the 


syndicated statement that she hopes 
the Supreme Court 
“...and every American citizen ‘with 
sense in his head and charity in his 
heart, especially for the Negroes, wiil 


oe : : F counsel moderation and egraduoclisim, 
colleges. Didn't he know that white ; hands-off, buck-passing policy taken overriding the hasty and all tea 
students in Greenbrier and Boone THEY WORK IT OUT: The dean of by state governmental officials in otten self-righteous who want ‘ta’ 


counties were picketing schools newly 
opened to Negroes? 

Yes, he knew. Then had he volun- 
tarily come to State? Was he from the 
North? He wasn’t; neither were the 181 
other white students at State. He was 
born and reared right here in W. Vir- 
ginia. He selected this Negro college 
because, in his opinion, the Supreme 
Court’s outlawing of jimcrow public 
schools implied that segregated colleges 
too must go; therefore, if he wished, 
he had a legal right to study at what 
used to be an all-Negro college. 

He wanted to come to this one be- 
cause it cost as little as $125 a year. 
Besides, he lived at Mitro, just nine 
miles away. 


BACK TO 1860: The Baltimore Afro- 
American (10/9) recites this incident 
and gives other facts to prove that 
“integration works” in communities 
where nobody interferes. Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Jefferson City, Mo., has reg- 
istered three white students this fall; 
Fisk, in Nashville, Tenn., last June 
granted a master’s degree to a young 
white woman from Washington. These 
white students had voluntarily entered 
the Negro colleges. ~ 

The U.S. 


government’s of 


OC FF 


grants 





women, whose students include a for- 
mer WAC studying under the GI Bill, 
said the college simply hadn’t foand 
any problem. Something of a problem, 
however, was handed football coach 
Mark Caldwell when 11 white candi- 
dates reported. But again it worked 
itself out: two white players made first 
team and two second team. 
The Pittsburgh Courier (10/16) said: 
“Although the present situation at 
WVS is setting a pattern for more 
reluctant states in the South, a pic- 
ture equally attractive is found at 
formerly all-white W. Virginia U. at 
Morgantown. ... More than 100 Ne- 


handling the grade school integra- 
tion program. The state operates en 
a county system, with each county 
having almost full power to operate 
its educational program. ... The 
state found it very easy to wash its 
hands of the matter and leave the 
decision of integration up to officials 
of each county.” 
“SENSE & CHARITY”: This “wait 
and see” policy—wait and see what the 
Supreme Court will decree aiter the 
Dec. 6 hearing—helped anti-integra- 
tionists of Boone and Greenbrier coun- 
ties early in Sept. to defy the law. The 
Courier quotes Dorothy Thompson's 


bring the law’ against all who dis- 

agree with them.” 

The paper then rejected Miss Thomp- 
son's “inert compassion.” 








Formerly ‘smug GOP editor tells 
what ‘Joe Must Go campaign has taught him 


by lone Kramer 


oe. Joe McCarthy of Wisconsin was 

delivering his “Twenty Years of 
Treason” speech over television. Leroy 
Gore, “thoroughly respectable, conserv- 
ative, smug Republican” editor of the 
Sauk-Prairie Star and a long-time Mc- 
Carthy backer, was watching it in a 
friend’s home. “Is Mr. Truman really 
a traitor * asked the friend’s 12-year- 
old daughter. 


It was backed by the ultra-reactionary 
“For America” party, received com- 
mendations from high-placed national 
Republicans and noted anti-Semites. 
From Wisconsin Gore’s mail ran 75 to 1 
for him and against McCarthy, but he 
received threatening phone calls, stacks 
of unprintable mail from out-of-state. 
On the character of the pro-McCarthy- 
ites, which was a revelation te him, 
Gore writes: 

“If we were recalling Sen. Wiley or 


mandate from the people to unseat 
Sen. McCarthy if the people of Wiscon- 
sin elect a successor.” 

Gore told the GUARDIAN: 

“You don’t get rid of McCarthyism 
just by getting rid of the man, but 
a blow to McCarthy who is the sym- 
bol of it will discourage others like 
him.” 

LESSONS LEARNED: McCarthyite 
corruption runs through every phase 
of national and state government, he 
said, citing the morning paper’s stcries 
about Owen Lattimore. Asked about 
Sens. Velde and Jenner, he replied they 
were “more dangerous and worse than 
McCarthy himseli.” He is not of those 
who think it’s ok. to witch-hunt ‘as 


Hot; Course not,” replied Gore. even President Eisenhower ... 2 long as you doen't do it like Joe.” He 
“That's just politics.” great many people would protest says McCarthy has destroyed basic 
“What's politics? that we were making a grave mis-  {paeqoms. “That's damnine” Period 
‘That's the way we run our gov- take, but they would not threaten yee a =i scala 


ernment,” floundered Gore. 

“You mean we run our government 
with lies?” 

That night, after a tussle with his 
conscience, Gore wrote an_ editorial 
calling for the Senator’s recall—and 
the “Joe Must Go” movement was born. 
Its heartening initial chapter is told 
in Gore’s book.* 

FUSS PLUS MUS®&: Through Gore's 
congenial chronicle, the reader parti- 
cipates in the avalanche of volunteer- 
ing “little people” of Wisconsin; salty 


to murder us, to kidnap our chil- 
dren, to blow up our newsodaper, or 
even to ship us to the Russian sait 
mines.” 


THE MILK QUESTION: The Joe Must 
Go club got over 400,000 signatures, 
of which 335,000 notarized names were 
secured during the sixty days pre- 
scribed by the recall law. They uectaed 
403,804 signatures, or 25% of the pre- 
vious election roll. What th y did get 
with the “bungling amateurisa move- 


ntakeli ; —e ee cats ment” among widely scatiered rural 
public lands—specifically, the Morrill  caitorial-page battles between the Star mmunities was in itself a min 
Act of 1860—te statés for support of wae ; ' peepee ae a 2 ee 
agricultural. er mechanical arts col- and other Wisconsin. weeklies; the miracle. 

leges gave birth’ to many institutions et ee 6 Ey Bee See Settled by ‘48-ers fleeing German 


like W. Virginia State, itself authorized 
in 1890. Organization of these Land 
Grant colleges “occurred at the time,’ 
says E. Franklin Frazier in his The 
Nesro in the United States, “when the 
inferior status of the Negro in the 
South was being fixed in law as well as 
custom.” W. Virginia State gives de- 
e@rees in agriculture, business adminis- 
tration, elementary education, home 
economics, mechanical arts, music and 
the technical sciences. 


AFTER 64 YEARS: So this little col- 
lege, born and “raised” all-Negro, still 
was jimcrow when the young white 
peeple—six of the 16 women were mar- 
ried—applied for and were. granted 
admission Sept. 1. Total enrollment is 
about 980. Known throughout the sur- 
reunding hilly farm area as “the col- 
ored college that isn’t colored any 
more,” State’s integration program has 
brought no interference thus far. 
President William J. L. Wallace, in- 
deed, implied there was no “program” 
et integration. Registrar Daniel Lin- 
coln and his staff were registering Ne- 
ero students as usyal when the white 
enes began arriving. Surprised, but not 
shewing it, they registered the new- 
comers aS a routine job. Wallace said: 
“We are trying to move normally, 
into this situation without any great 
upheavals. So far, we haye had no 
preblem we've been unable to solve.” 
Dean James Kelly said the white 
students head “lost their identity” as 


visit of the ten sound-trucks at Mil- 
waukee’s shop gates and Braves’ ball- 
park; the tense moment in the back- 
room of a Southside Milwaukee restau- 
rant where a roomful of Negro citizens 
fought and conquered their fears toe 
sign the recall petition. The movement 
got no support from Democrats, organ- 
ized Wisconsin labor (though many in- 
dividuak unions helped), or local anti- 
McCarthyites who felt the recall 
couldn't be accomplished. 

There was the local vigilante “Door 
for Gore” campaign run by Roman 
Reuter, “self-coniessed 200% American” 
who runs a restaurant and mink farm. 








repression and a good number oi Czecia 
freethinkers, Wisconsin was 20 yeacs 
ago a famous center of American lis- 
eralism. Of late the attitude amorg 
predominantly rural voters west ef tre 
industrial lakeshore area had been ore 
of acceptance of the Republicaa Party. 
Gore explains why they get onto their 
feet: 

“Few Wisconsin farmers have ever 
seen a Communist. Joe’s Commie 
search is purely academic, se far as 
[they] are concerned. The price of 
milk isn’t academic. .. . It’s getting 
tougher .. to hide McCarihy’s rec- 
ord of failing to vote for’mest farm 
legislation behind an army of Com- 
munists Joe didn’t catch.” 


NEXT TIME: The campaign, writes 
Gore, was “surely the mest successful 
failure in history.” Another one will be 
launched right after the New Year, 
aimed to get a vote on the recall along 
with the judiciary elections usualy 
held in April. Fewer signatures will be 
needed, based on this Nevember’s vate: 
20,000 are ready to circulate petitions, 
compared with 6,000 last time. 

Gore is the first to admit that the 
first recall movement was “tesa much 
of an emotional grassreots thing” and 
“too much a one-man fight.” The next 
one will be “highly organized,” spon- 
sored by top leaders of laber and in- 
dustry in Wisconsin and elsewhere. Its 
national aims will be a mitlion or more 
signatures from other states subscrib- 


One of the hardest things in the cam- 
paign was to convince people that it’s 
a “complete fallacy” to suspend the 5tha 
Amendment for anybody—‘it’s in the 
Constitution to stay.” 

The self-styled “smug” Leroy Gore, 
whe would rather play golf than run a 
recall movement, has moved into a new 
world since he opened the hornets’ nest 
last March 15. He has learned that “the 
labor bosses and the Democrats are net 
the unsavory characters we have as- 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“CARRY ON, LADS.” 


summed them to be.” He has made up 


- his mind, he told the GUARDIAN. 


‘.. . te look over the qualifications 
ot a candidate after this, and not 
to take the word of party leaders. 
Too many of them are slaves of tra- 
dition. The best way to prevent mc- 
carthyism is not to vote for a guy 
like that in the first place.” 

*JOE MUST GO. by Leroy Gere. Julian 
Messner, New York, 192 pp., $2.95. 
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LABOR. 


Weeks, Brownell in backstage moves to 
shackle U.S. labor with anti-trust laws 


By Lawrence Emery 

VER since the Sherman Anti-Trust 

Act was adopted in 1890, efforts have 
been made to destroy the U.S. labor 
movement by making unions subject 
to criminal penalties as combinations 
and conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
Labor considered the battle finally won 
only in 1941, when the Supreme Court 
Tuled that the combined effect of the 
Clayton Act (which amended the Sher- 
man Act) and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act made unions im- 
mune from prosecution as trusts. 


But last week another round of the 
old battle was shaping up. Eisenhower's 
Secy. of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, who 
behaves as though he thinks he is also 
the Secy. of Labor, was busily pushing 
for new legislation to include unions 
in the scope of the anti-trust statutes. 
From all public appearances, Weeks 
had the blessing of Atty. Gen. Brownell 
jin this endeavor. 


“ABLE PRACTITIONERS”: Some time 
ago Brownell set up a Natl. Committee 
to Study the Anti-Trust Laws, praised 
jit as being “composed of 62 very able 
practitioners in the field of business 
Jaw.” The panel has no labor repre- 
sentation; Secy. Weeks is a member 
of it, but Secy. of Labor James P. 
Mitchell is not. The committee will 
meet again next month; its report on 
ehanges in the laws and their enforce- 
ment is due in December. The Watt St. 
Journal reported (9/29): 


“... Mr. Weeks wants the commit- 
tee to include in its recommendations 
a new law that would specify union 
practices to be prohibited, with anti- 
trust indictment as the penalty for 
violators. His views are spelled out 
in a highly confidential, 27-page doc- 
ument. ... It’s significant ... that 
for the first time in years the view 
that the anti-trust laws should apply 
to labor is being expressed in Admin- 
istration councils.” 

The Journal quoted the secret Weeks 
document as giving top importance to 


... the monopoly practices of labor 
organizations. No one can seriously 
dispute the fact that ... the great 
concentration of economic power in 
labor organizations results in re- 
straint of trade. Moreover, there is 
strong evidence that union economic 
power is growing rather than dimin- 
ishing, with the prospect that a few 
years hence this uncurbed power will 
have greater significance than at 
present... . The fundamental pur- 
pose of the anti-trust laws is the 
protection of the consumer. It fol- 
lows that if labor union practices 
adversely affect the interest of con- 
sumers there is a valid reason for 
consideration of these practices with- 
in the context of the anti-trust laws.” 
For WSJ this was pleasant reading: 


“We think Secy. Weeks is emin- 
ently right. If he is not, the labor 
unions~ and their members are en- 
titled to special privileges and the 
rest of the people are second-class 
citizens.” 





Seaman t The Bat Worker, ¥. Y. 
“PRIVATE PROPERTY?” 





COMMERCE SECY. WEEKS ... LABOR SECY; MITCHELL 





In some minds there is confusion over which is which 


THE FREUDIAN TYPESETTER: .Labor 
leaders were angered, but scarcely sur- 
prised; to most of them, Weeks is an 
old enemy. A wealthy Boston blueblood, 
he was born rich, married rich, and 
has gotten richer as both financier 
and industrialist. As a long-time wheel 
in the GOP and past director of the 
Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, he has 
often called for a program to “make 
labor unions safe for democracy.’ When 
Weeks was appointed to his present 
post, a typographical error in the U.S. 
Information Service’s announcement 
made labor leaders laugh, Administra- 
tion officials blush. Said the Service: 


“Mr. Weeks said that he is happy 
to be appointed. He will promptly 
serve all his business connections.” 
What Weeks had said was “sever.” 


THE MAN WITH THE BALL: The 
Weeks anti-trust proposal for labor is 


not the first time he has encroached 
upon the Dept. of Labor’s domain; 
many labor leaders consider his the 
dominant voice on labor policies in the 
EBisenhower administration. WSJ ex- 
plained Weeks’ own concept of his job: 


“As Secy. of Commerce he’s sup- 
posed to represent the business view- 
point even when that viewpoint is in 
the minority. The Secretary also feels 
that few subjects are more important 

.to business than labor relations and 
that, as business’ representative, he 
should have a voice in shaping Ad- 
‘ministration labor policy.” 


Some observers saw a Weeks-Mitchell 
feud developing, especially when Mitch- 
ell said for the Labor Dept.: 


“Our position is obvious. We do not 
believe that the anti-trust laws 
should be extended to labor unions. 
The anti-trust laws are designed to 
handle a corporation problem. We 





A subpena for St. Thomas! 


“Cepitalism seizcs, confiscates, and 
dries up wealth, ie., reduces the numbers 
of those who may enjoy riches, holds up 
Gistribution and defies Divine Providence 
who has given good things for the use 
of all men. St. Thomas Aquinas says that 
man must not consider riches as his own 
property but ascommon good. This means 
that communism itself, as an economic 
system, apart from its philosophy—is not 
tn contradiction with the nature of 
Christianity as is capitalism. 

“Capitalism is intrinsically atheistic.. 
Capitalism is godless. not by nature of a 
philosophy which it does not profess, but 
in practice (which is its only philosophy), 
by its insatiable greed and avarice, its 
mighty power, its dominion.” 

—Osservato:e Romano, official 
Vatican peper, quoted in 
Catholie Worker, Oct., 1954. 











have developed other methods of 

handling labor relations.” 

Both Secretaries denied any back- 
stage war, but many labor pa ers re- 
ealled an earlier remark by AFL pres. 
George Meany that ‘Mitchell would be 
as good a Secy. of Labor as Brother 
Weeks allowed him to. be.” Labor’s 
Daily commented on O-t. 2: 

“On the anti-trust issue, it appears 
that Mitchell is sitting on the bench 
aud not only is Weeks in the game 
but he’s carrying the ball.” 

THE UNHEARD VOICE: On Oct. 6 
CIO general counsel Arthur J. Gold- 
berg sent Brownell a long letter pro- 
testing his study panel’s consideration 
of labor policy, and pointed to the 
committee’s “manifest incompetence to 
deal fairly with this basic issue” be- 
cause of its one-sided composition. But 
he questioned “whether any commit- 
tee studying our anti-trust laws and 
anti-trust policy, no matter how con- 
stituted, is a proper body to make 
recommendations as to our national 
labor policy.” He called on Brownell “‘to 
issue public instructions making clear 
that such issues are not within the 
committee’s proper scope.” 

It was obvious that a lctter alone 
would not head off the Weeks_pro- 
posals. The CIO News (10/18) reported: 

“Rejection of the CIO protest... has 
been indicated by Atty. Gen. Brow- 
nell... {He] told a press conference 
that the 62-member committee, 
which he named, is ‘very able,’ and 
that contrary to the CIO viewpoint 
it is ‘qualified to study all aspects of 
the anti-trust laws.’ ” 





Miami ‘contempt’ 

N MIAMI, Fla., 28 persons sentenced 
to a year in jail for contempt of court 
were hoping for a State Supreme Court 
decision this month which would re- 
verse the convictions. The latest group 
of 14 was sentenced Oct. 8 and 12. They 
were declared in contempt of Flovida’s 
“inform-or-jail” “immunity” law, aiter 
refusing to answer an inquisition on 
their or others’ activities before Dade 
County’s witch-hunting grand jury 
which involved 130 persons since May. 
Lucius Cushman, aitorney for the 
first 14 appealing, argued that they 
should be released from their contempt 
sentences because if they answered 
questions before the grand jury on 
Communist Party membership they 
might be subject to prosecution. In his 
opinion Communist Party membership 
was declared a crime in Florida in 1941. 
The Amer. Civil Liberties Union filed 
a “friend of the court” brief also ask- 
ing the contempt citations be reversed. 


A “STRENGTHENED” APPROACH: 
Even if the Supreme Court does reverse 
the contempt sentences, the witch- 
hunts seem destined to eg0 on—at 
least until more voices are raised in 
protest. According to Miami News col- 
umnist Damon Runyon Jr., who works 
closely with prosecuting Atty. George 
Brautigam (GUARDIAN, 9/27), a re- 
versal would “strengthen the prose- 
cutor’s legal hand,” allow him “an 
entirely different approach to the prob- 
lem” by making “mere membership in 
the Communist Party a crime.’ The 
Miami Herald wrote (10/9): 
“Friday's lengthy hearings again 
failed to reveal the exact purpose of 
the grand jury investigation—wheth- 


er it is to ink witnesses with a-crim- 


sentences rise to 28; 


inal conspiracy or whether it is 

merely to collect information.” 
KEEP QUIET: Meanwhile Circuit 
Court Judge George E. Holt was making 
it evident that any who came to the 
defense of a ‘subpenee faced a hard 
time. When Mrs. Molka Reich Bare 
charged in court that Holt had pre- 
judged her case by writing her con- 
tempt citation the day before she had 
testified (GUARDIAN, 10/14), the First 
Unitarian church’s Rey. Joseph Barth 
and Mrs. Helen F. Williams, the 
church’s exec. director, supported her. 
They filed affidavits saying the judge 
was prejudiced and asked that he 
disqualify himself. Barth said he had 
known Mrs. Bare, a member’ of his 
church, for a long time and that she 
was not a Communist, and “it is the 
duty of the church and me to help— 
not forsake—when our membérs need 
us.” He felt the government had a 
right to “ferret out subversives,” but 
despised authoritarian methods in any 
form, including communism. 

But Holt ordered Barth and Miss 
Williams to appear before him in De- 
cember to show cause why they should 
not be cited for contempt. Another 
judge threw Mrs. Bare’s petition out 
of court. Then Holt sentenced Mrs. 
Bare to a year in jail. 


HEIL VELDE: Viewing the Florida 
happenings as a trial-run for the na- 
tional immunity law passed by Con- 
gress this summer, Miamians were 
speculating on the basis for the all- 
inclusiveness of the subpenas, which 
have reached .many.who had. not. en- 
gaged in .any. political activity. Some 
saw it. as an> attack on the Jewish 
Cultural Center in-mearby Miami Beach, 


no end yet in sight 








to which several of the subpenees be- 
long. Nearly ail of those subpenaed are 
Jewish. The Cultural Center was known 
in jimcrow Florida as a leader in in- 
terracial activities: Negro children were 
invited to its “Kinderschule” affairs, 
Negro choruses joined the Center’s 
chorus in concerts. The Velde Commit- 
tee has announced a visit to Miami 
at Thanksgiving to probe the Center. 

While a majority of the 36 known to 
have been subpenaed since May have 
stood firm, it has not been without 
hardship; some, hearing a subpena was 
forthcoming, have left town to fight in 
their own way. A young man who is 
“somewhere in the U.S.” trying to 
raise bail for his wife who has been 
sentenced, is quoted as saying: “We 
couldn't afford two bails or legal de- 
fenses.” Another said it reminded her 
of her flight from Hitler’s Germany 
years ago. But Miamians in Florida and 
elsewhere were trying to organize a 
defense committee to raise funds and 
call nationwide attention to their test- 
tube for -fascism. 
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Negro club honors 


Dr. Oppenheimer 


HILADELPHIA’s Pyramid Club, an 
organization of Negro business and 
announced 
menth that it had “ceased te be a group 
activity” but now “views its program as 
a human activity ... focusing upon... 
concern for the people of the entire 
human race.” Te point up that declara- 
tion, the club gave an “Achievement 
Award Dinner” Oct. 21 honoring atomic 
J. Robert Oppenheimer 
“for unstinting devotion of his own 
great gifts to the end of increasing 
man’s knowledge and to the inspiration 
of many others in pursuit of the same 


professional men, 


scientist Dr. 


goal.” 
Oppenheimer said 


make us brothers,” but 


“we will love one another only 
in the greatest and mest exigent of 
where Cco- 
commen purpose and a 
deep sense of mutual dependence 


common undertakings, 
operation, 


make us brothers indeed.” 


Br. Albert Einstein wired the dinner 
that “age and weakened health” for- 
bade hhis being present; praised the 


a “sense of com- 
munity and bretherhood” was imper- 
ative if mankind was not te die; “it 
is not the threat of death that wilt 


last 





zens: 
tribute this 


by it.” 





Pyramid Club for demonstrating that 


“. .. public opinion has at least in 
part remained independent of the 
views of an administrative author- 
ity. ...iItis only such independence 
which actually fills the democratic 
form with living content. Even the 
best constitution cannet by itself 
insure the political rights of the citi- 
every individual must con- 
independent judgment 
and his firm "resolution to stand 





paign 




















How UMT was fought in Indiana 


With the American Legion plumping for a now-or-never “grassroots” cam- 
for adoption of Universal Military Training, and government 
promising that UMT under the name National Security Training will get top 
priority in January, we reprint below the story of real grassroots political action 
distributed by the Friends (Quakers) Comm. on National Legislation. 


WHEN the UMT question was before the country, Rev. Paul Weaver, pastor of 
the Brethren Church at Huntington, Ind., organized an anti-UMT com- 
mittee in every one of the 11 counties in the district where Forest Harness was 
Congressman. These committees were supplied with material and encouraged to 
see that this question was discussed and acted upon by church, farm and other 
civic groups, and that letters kept pouring to Representatives and Senators. 

When Paul Weaver came to Washington te testify, his Congressman, although 
not a member of the Armed Services Committee, came and sat with the Com- 
mittee and asked fer the opportunity to introduce him to the committee for 
his testimony. This, in spite of the fact that the Congressman had been former 
commander ef the Indiana Dept. of the American Legion and had probably made 
hundreds of speeches since 1918 favoring universal military training. 

Weaver encouraged the Ministerial Assn. te sponsor a forum on UMT, and 
the Natl. Americanism Chairman of the American Legion was secured as advo- 
cate and the Chairman of the Natl. Council Against Conscription to oppose UMT 
in a public meeting at the high school. The Congressman was invited te preside 
so he would have the benefit of the discussion. A poll was taken of attitudes 
before and after to measure the shift in opinion through public discussion. 


Then as Weaver prepared to come to Washington to lobby against UMT, he 
wrote his friends and relatives from coast te coast, asking them to write their 
representatives that they were unable to come in person, but that they were 
asking him to come in and see their Congressman for them and that they were 
writing Weaver to that effect. That assured Rim of an open door and a ready 
hearing, The cards and letters poured in to Weaver and after a busy two or three 
weeks, he still had many many notes of introduction that he had not been able 
to use. And when the vote on recommittal on UMT was taken on March 4, 1952, 
tallying 236 to 162, every one of the Indiana Cengressmen voted to bury the bill. 
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, BOOKS and 
IMPORTED ss periopicats 


JUST RECEIVED! 
{ Volumes 25 & 26 of the 


GREAT SOVIET 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


In Russian 
Available: Vol. 1 to 26 
Deluxe printing and binding. 
Profusely illustrated with coler 

pilates end maps. 

This new, enlarged edition witl 
consist of 50 volumes. The Col- 
legium of Editors and contribu- 
ters include leading personat- 
ities in Soviet Arts, Literature 
and Science. 

Regular Price: $950 por volume 
OUR KUBSCREIPTION OFFER: 
$8 PER VOLUME 
@ 

MAKIM GGRKTs 
Great Novel 
MOTHER 
In English 
This book gives a broad and 
generalized picture of life in 
Russia on the eve of the 1905 

revolution. 
717 pp — $1.50 

Ask for complete Cata}og E-55 
and “Periodics.” 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 

55 W. 56th St. 822 Breadway 

N.Y. 19 (Cor. 12th St.) N.¥.3 
GR 3-2018-19 








STILL AVAILABLE 


> PAUL ROBESON’S 
: “LP Othello Album 
> "Let Freedom Sing" 


SPECIAL GUARDIAN PRICE 


$3 pius 35c post. e. of Recktes. 
- 60c w. of Rockies. 
"£AXTRA BONUS: ff you answer 
 ¢his ad you will be entitled te 
Special Discounts on ‘future 
OtheHo releases, 


®end cash, check, m.o, te 


ROBESON ALBUM 


a? Murray St,, New York 7, N. ¥. 
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featuring 


the Second Annual 
Guardian Ball 
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the long-awaited 


return of 72 
LES PINE, ils 
great satiric comedian (}.. 
Fri., Dec, 10, 7:30 p.m. Ye 


$30 per couple — superb dinner 


splendid show — dance to 2 orchestras 


For further information call: 
Tiba Willmer, YO 5866 or WE 1-9478 


Friends and well wishers are asked to raise a minimum of $30 
(fer two) which will place them on the invitation list to the 


Second Annual Ball, 


Last year at our first Ball, 95% of the 


people who attended raised their admission price by giving 


concerts, 


house parties, selling theatre tickets, 


baby-sitting, 


making and selling candies, holding blintze Preakfasts and 
spaghetti suppers. There will be no fund appeal at the ball. 


Berkeley, Calif. 





4 Cylinder Theatre 


presents 


JENNY WELLS 


Folk Songs of the Southwest 
and a 
Round-Robin of Folksingers 
LeConte Aud., Ellsworth G Russell 
SUN., NOV. 14—2:15 P.M. 
Adm, $1.10, tax ine. Children 0c 
Eastbay Comm. for the Guardian 
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Chicage 

CARL MARZANI, noted author-lec- 
turer of N.Y., “CO-EXISTENCE,” 
also 2 new documentaries from 
U.S.68.R. “The Pamirs” and “The 
Altat” (never before shown in Chi- 
cag@. Sat., Nov. 13, 86:15 pm.,, 
Milda Hall, 3140 8S. Halsted 6t, 
Adm:, $1, tax incl. Auspices: Cht- 
cago Council of A.S.F. 





DEBATE—“Is Mao’s China the Road 
to Freedom in Asia?’ Yes—Bert 
Cochran, Editor AMERICAN 80- 
CIALIST. No.—Sid Lens, Auther, 
Unien Official. Chairman: Kermit 
Eby. Fri, Nov. 12, 6 pm. Fine 
Arts Buliding, Music Room, 4106 6. 
Michigan. Donation: 6c. 





a time to remember 


4th ANNUAL TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
HONORING THE LEGAL PANEL 
ef the L.A. Comm. for Protection of Foreign Born 


SUN, NOV. 14—6 P.M. 
$15 a plate 


PARK MANOR HOTEL 
67 S. Western Av. L. A. 


GUEST SPEAKER: Rt. Rey. Walter Mitchel, retired Bishop, Epis- 


copal church of Arizona. 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES: Ignacio 


Leper, editor and publisher of “Ei Espectador.” 
ENTERTAINMENT: A surprise dramatic presentation written espe- 


cattly for this tribute. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! Call or write for reservations: 


ai. A. Comm. for Pret. of Foreign Bern, 326 W. 3rd St. 


MA 2-6169 
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LOU BLUMBERG 
all forms of 
INSURANCE 


166 W. Jackson Bivd. 








DETROIT 
Buy with confidence 
from 


SID ROSEN 
HAYES JEWELRY 


45257 Houston Detroit, Mich. 
at Kelly Rd, VE 93-6960 




















SALE! SALE! SALE! 
Going Out of Business! 


BARGAINS 


in fine modern 


FURNITURE 


mason furniture co. 
503 N. Western Av. HO 4-8111 
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AS GUNS AND DOLLARS POUR INTO THE MIDDLE EAST 





Hunger ior foed, freedom 


By Kumar Goshal 


(First of two articles on the Iniddle East) 
RESUMABLY to save them from a 
Soviet assault, Washington has mar- 

ried what the N.Y. Times (9/12) calls 

a “whole haremful”’ of Middle East 

states. The Times adds that ‘the dan- 

ger of outside attack [appears] remote 
and theoretical to most A°:b govern- 
ments, which are deeply prcoccupied 

with internal problems.” But the U.S. 

has emerged as the Middle East’s dom- 

inant power with such developments as 
the Anglo-Egyptian pact on Suez, in 
which Washington played a leading 

Tole through Ambassador Jefferson 

Caffery; the flow of U.S. arms to Iraq; 

and the Iran parliament’s ratification 

of the international oil pact largely 
engineered by Herbert Hoover Jr. 


Meanwhile Pakistan is the latest 
member of the harem to find itself 
“deeply preoccupied with internal prob- 
lems.” Its Premier Mohammed Ali, in 
Washington to get more U.S. guns and 
dollars, had to fly home to deal with 
a crisis in which the Cabinet was dis- 
missed, the Constituent. Assembly dis- 
solved, the almost-completed constitu- 
tion scrapped. 


DOLLARS FOR DECAY: Iran’s par- 
liament (Majlis) was elected last spring 
under fraud and violence, and‘is sub- 
servient to the former pro-Nazi Faz- 
lollah Zahedi who became Premier in 
August, 1953, through Washington con- 
nivance. On Oct. 21 it overwhelmingly 
Yatified the pact handing control of 
Iranian oil to a U.S.-dominated group 
of Western companies. Majlis member 
Faramarzi commented: 


“When there is only one road ahead 
of you, you have to take it, good 
or bad” (NYT, 10/22). 

Since the overthrow of the Mossa- 
degh government last year there have 
been widespread discontent. and con- 
tinuous terror. Hundreds have been 
sent to political concentration camps. 
With Mossadegh sentenced to three 
years’-solitary confinement, his associ- 
ate Dr. Hossein Fatemi was condemned 
ty death. by a military court; two other 
Mossadegh associates—one the former 
deputy speaker of the Majlis—have 
been sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Zahedi ‘has arrested over 500, executed 
10, army and police officers for “com- 
munist espionage.” 

Although Zahedi has had $93 million 
in U.S. aid grants, plus a $12 million 
installment last month toward another 
$30 million, “reforms still remain large- 
ly on paper. Little progress has been 
made in land reform. ... No real pro- 
gram of domestic refqrm is under way” 
(Middle Eastern Affairs, Aug.-Sept.). 
Mansur Khan, a leader of the powerful 
Ghashghai tribe which opposes the 
government, criticized U.S. policy and 
Ambassador Loy Henderson and said: 

“American blunders are creating 
a miniature China in Iran. Americans 
are paying money but they are buy- 
ing dissatisfaction and resentment 
because they have identified them- 
selves with a decayed and corrupt 
regime” (NYT, 10/4). 


FRAQ “STABILITY”: Last April the 
U.S. signed a military aid agreement 
with Iraq. On May 10 Arthur Z. Gar- 
diner, politico-economic adviser to the 
State Dept., told the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee that U.S. arms ship- 
ments to Iraq “and the furnishing of 
the advice that goes with them” could 
have the same stabilizing effect in the 
Middle East as that of the British offi- 
eers in Jordan’s Arab Legion. 


A month later the Iraqis elected a 
new parliament. Compared with the 
past, the elections were relatively quiet. 
Only two fatalities were reported in 
political clashes. Candidates were not 
permitted to speak before public as- 
semblies; campaigning was confined to 
mewspapers, a score of which were 
suspended. A third of the candidates 
were allegedly forced to withdraw. 





The Arabs are still hungry 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are poured into U.S. “aid” to Moslem countries, 
but most of it goes into already stuffed pockets: the people don’t get enough 
on payday to buy what they need, and lame economies continue. 


NYT’s correspondent (6/10) found 
voters waiting in 100-degree heat out- 
side polling places until their names 
were called, saw during a ten-minute 
visit only three admitted. Several elec- 
tion judges resigne@ in protest against 
government interference in the ballot- 
ing. Nevertheless, pro-West Premier 
Nuri al-Said’s party suffered substan- 
tial losses. 

On Sept. 7 Washington reported pre- 
paring “for the first shipment of arms 
aid to Iraq,” together with “a Military 
Assistance Advisory Group ... to direct 
the use of the arms” (NYT, 9/8). Nuri 


scorea an overwhelming victory inthe 
Sept. 12 elections. 

FESTERING EDEN: Before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee last spring 
both Gardiner and Asst. Secy. of State 
for Eastern Affairs Henry A. Byroade 
gave a glowing picture of “a new spirit 
in Iraq,” with Tigris and Euphrates 
river projects “being financed by use 
of 70% of the country’s oil royalties,” 
and of “a new feeling of friendship 
toward the U.S.” (NYT, 6/14). Iraq’s 
oil riches were reported to be recreat- 
ing Eden in the legendary site of the 
biblical Garden. NYT reported (7/4): 


sharpen unrest of the neopie 


“The country today offers. few 
glimpses of a new Eden. Its masses 
live in poverty and ignorance. Much 
of Baghdad is a festering slum. Illi- 
teracy is estimated ... as mgn as 
$0%. The evidence of tuberculosis 
and other diseases is shockingly high, 
While all people have heard of the 
vast benefits to be derived from oil 
royalties few have seen any. This is 
partly because ... successive govern- 
ments dominated by ultra-conserva- 
tive elements have been fearful of 
the consequences of social change. 
... Neither the grant of arms aid 
nor the thin-spread $2 million-a-year 
technical assistance program has won 
the U. S..any popular support.” 


MORE $$, PLEASE: In the blue-gold- 
green Pharacnic hall of Egypt’s parlia- 
ment the pact was signed last month 
restoring to Egypt control of the Suez 
Canal zone. The agreement, to remain 
in force for seven years, provided for 
British troops to withdraw within 20 
months but to return—presumably with 
U.S. troops—if any of the Arab states 
or Turkey is attacked. Two days later 
Washington announced it would begin 
“next week” fulfilling its pledge of eco- 
nomic and military aid to Egypt in the 
event of a Suez agreement. 

The Suez pact, promising the depar- 
ture of occupying foreigners who for 72 
years affronted national pride, was a 
political triumph for Premier Gamal 
Abdel Nasser; but the problem of feed- 
ing the miserably poor Egyptians re- 
mained unsolved. In its plans to spend 
$100 million a year for ten years to 
develop Egyptian economy, the gov- 
ernment is counting heavily on foreign 
—especially U.S.-aid. Dr. Mohammed 
Ahmed Selim, secy.-gen. of Egypt’s 
Permanent Council for Developing Na- 
tional Production, said the Council 
needed about $140 million “from some 
source to give us a good economic 
push,” and added wistfully: 

“If it was possible for the U.S. to 
make a grant on that scale, it would 
vastly improve the borrowing posi- 
tion for financing the rest of the 
program” (NYT, 9/8). 


But in September the most optimistic 


estimate of the amount Egypt might 


get was $25 million; after the signing 
of the Suez pact Washington still said 
U.S. aid would be less than what Egypt 
wanted. Fulfillment of the economic 
plan that might give political stability 
to the Nasser government seemed un- 
likely. Meanwhile, public reaction to 
Nasser’s pro-U.S. policy was indicated 


_in the government’s hasty denial of a 


pro-Western statement because the 
Egyptian public (NYT, 9/4). 
“. ..« Was deemed to be unprepared 


to accept a statement so outspokenly 
pro-Western and anti-Soviet.” 





War & Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


PEOPLE ARE PRESSING: To the 
U.S.S.R—and to others—the Paris 
accords on W. German rearmament 
eppeared as a contradiction of the 
Anglo-French disarmament proposals 
in UN. Said Vishinsky: 

“It is impossible in the same breath 
to call for universal reduction of 
armaments and to carry out the re- 
militarization of W. Germany. These 
two points cannot be reconciled.” 
The British and French governments 

have been forced to heed public opin- 
ion in their own and other countries 
demanding a ban on atomic-hydrogen 
war, and to face the reality of an 
atomic stalemate between East and 
West. Their apparent aim is to make 
W. German rearmament an accom- 
plished fact before public opinion can 
become decisive. As W. German rearm- 
ament looms nearer, the demand rises 
all over W. Europe for talks with Mos- 
cow for a common-sense solution. Said 
CSM (10/22): 


“Pressure for another Big Four 
meeting ...is mounting ... coming 


from London, Paris, Bonn and Mos- 
cow. ... What the French want more 
than anything else is an end to the 
cold war with its armaments bur- 
dens. ...In Bonn the pull toward 
East-West talks is equally strong.” 


WHEN DO WE TALK? The govern- 
ments’ aim is to divert this demand by 
suggesting or promising talks with 
Moscow after W. German rearmament. 
In France, where majority opinion is 
overwhelmingly against it, the maneu- 
vers of Premier Mendes-France are 
revealing. During the Assembly debate 
on the London accords, the Socialists 
(whom he has invited into his govern- 
ment), the Gaullists and his own Radi- 
cal Socialists demanded talks with 
Moscow before ratification of the ac- 
cords. In order to get Assembly approv- 
al he was forced to promise “parallel 
talks” with Moscow with the explicit 
assurance that these need not wait on 
ratification. 


The N. Y. World-Telegram’s Ludwell 
Denny reported (10/23) “an unwritten 
U.S.-British-French agreement” to re- 
ject Moscow’s proposals for a German 
conference “until ratification seems 
reasonably assured.” To Washington, 
he said, this means no talks until after 


ratification; to Mendes-France it means 
after ratification by the Assembly but 
before ratification by the Senate. 


KONRAD’S “UNHAPPY TASK”: In W. 
Germany “probably more than half the 
people are opposed to it” (rearma- 
ment), including “the powerful Social 
Democratic Party ... members of all 
three government coalition parties and 
a major portion of the youth” (CSM, 
10/22). Nearly 700,000 members of W. 
German trade union youth groups have 
voted unanimously against rearma- 
ment. The N.Y. Times’ M. S. Handler 
(10/24) reported “little jubilation” and 
an “uneasy feeling” in the W. German 
delegation in Paris. The Bonn govern- 
ment hopes, he said, that the Paris 
accords “will hold in check” those for- 
ces agitating for talks with Moscow, 
but fears “a sharpening of the struggle 
within W. Germany.” Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer is now 


- .. faced with the extremely diffi- 
call and unhappy task of making 
good his contention that the Soviet 
government could be prevailed upon 
to abandon the East Zone only if W. 
Germany were integrated into a 
strong Western alliance. This theory 
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OUT OF THE RUBBLE—A NEW NORTH KOREA 





Children take precedence: no 
bitterness, new schools for all 


By Ida Bachmann 
Special to the GUARDIAN 


(The author, who was head of the 
Danish desk of the U.S. Office of War 
Information in World War II, has just 
returned from a second visit to N. Korea, 
Her first, in 1951 with a Women’s Intl. 
Democratic Fedn. delegation, formed the 
basis of a GUARDIAN series in July 
and August of 1951.) 


KOLDING, DENMARK 

NTIL July 27, 1953, Pyongyang was 

a shapeless heap of rubble under 

constant American bombing. Now the 

capital of N. Korea, which I last visited 

at the time of Korea’s greatest suffer- 

ing, is taking the shape*of a modern 

city with long, wide boulevards. There 
is still plenty of ashes and rubble. 


N. Korea’s three-year plan, which 
went into effect the moment the armis- 
tice was signed in Panmunjom, pro- 
vides for the children, the sick, the 
cultural life and production. When we 
asked the Koreans what this or that 
new building was, the answer was very 
often: a school. 


Of the countless orphans of the 
three-year war, thousands are now 
cared for in private families who lost 
their own children. Last Sept. 1, new 
school buildings for all N. Korea’s 
children were opened; everybody helped 
get them ready for the beginning of 
the school year. One day I met a crowd 
of little girls crossing the widest boule- 
vard, each with a school desk on her 
head—moving to their new school. 


NO BITTERNESS: I also visited an 
orphans’ home and a boarding school 
for older boys whose fathers were killed 
either by the Japanese during their 
occupation before 1945 or in the recent 
war. On both occasions—as on every 
day during my stay—I witnessed that 
the clause of N. Korea’s constitution 
promising special attention to children 
was being carried out. Nobody can live 
in luxury in a country where almost 
everything was destroyed up to a year 
or so ago. But they live in beautiful 
surroundings, in security and an at- 
mosphere of freedom and mutual con- 
fidence with their foster-parents. 

I saw many proofs that the orphans, 
who might easily become victims to 
hatred and bitterness, were being 
brought up to an understanding of in- 


ternational friendship. My travel com- 
panion was a British Quaker, and when 
one of the “heroes’ sons” at the board- 
ing school was introduced to her, he 
fell on her neck and wept, asking her 
to try when she got home to “make 
the British and Americans understand 
that peace is necessary.” When I saw 
little children in the orphans’ home— 
some of them invalids for life, with 
an arm or leg burned away by the 
napalm bombs from which their 
mothers, giving their own lives, had 
tried to save them—I thought that if 
the kindly American people could see 
them and know their physical and 
mental suffering, there would be no 
more American bombings anywhere. 


IT’S ALL FREE: The Kim Ir Sen Uni- 
versity. in Pyongyang’s outskirts has 
been rebuilt, manned partly by pro- 
fessors who have fled from Seoul. The 
3,000 students get free tuition, housing, 
board and clothes. All schools in N., 
Korea are free. 

The medical college, the foreign 
languages academy, the polytechnical 
institute, the school of ballet and the 
conservatory have all been re-estab- 
lished in Pyongyang, with many teach- 
ers’ colleges, nursing and_ technical 
schools and cultural centers. The most 
striking building today is the new 800- 
seat theater, built in eight months in 
the heart of the city. 


LIBERATED WOMEN: With workers 
in industry and offices guaranteed an 
eight-hour day, paid holidays, social 
security and equal pay for equal work, 
industrial production is rising from 
month to month. The land distribution, 
carried out soon after the liberation 
in 1945, has. resulted in an increased 
agricultural production. Prices have 
been reduced this year to improve the 
standard of living. 

Women have obtained complete free- 
dom and equality. During the war it 
was they who carried on production 
both in agriculture and industry, the 
former at night for protection against 
strafing, the latter under ground. From 
Dec., 1951, till last June the number 
of women taking part in production 
has increased 321%. Many women oc- 
cupy important posts in education, 
science, medical service, culture, trade; 
and 69 women are elected to the Su- 
preme People’s Assembly, a very large 
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of reunification through strength has 

lost considerable ground with the W. 

Germans, who have been carefully 

trained in the past to assess posi- 

tions of strength quite objectively re- 
gardless of their personal feelings 
about the adversary.” 

For the Soviet note of Oct. 23—again 
proposing a conference to unify Ger- 
many, withdraw occupation troops and 
ensure European security—-NYT’s Har- 
old Callender foresaw a wide response 
in France, W. Germany and Britain. 
Government sources in Western capi- 
tals were quick to indicate the note 


NIA, . 























< Yad 


Drawing by Dyad, London 
“You sure he’s a Christian Democrat?” 





would be rejected; but observers recall- 
ing the almost two-year-long exchange 
of notes necessary to produce the Ber- 
lin Conference questioned how long the 
rejection could be made to stick. 


NOW IT’S “NOT YET”: The rising 
force of the demand for East-West 
negotiations was reflected even in the 
U.S. where “co--existence is still an 
ugly word” (Joseph C. Harsch, CSM, 
10/23). Six months ago Washington had 
a flat No for any suggestion of such 
talks; today it has been forced into 
the position of saying: Not yet. 

In the 1952 political campaign “lib- 
eration,” the “rollback,” etc. were the 
order of the day. In 1954 there is 
silence on these terms. The “Paris tri- 
umph” with its “new era” claims will 
be played up by the GOP, but the ac- 
cent is almost certain to be on the 
“peace” it will be said to have insured. 

The different tone of the campaign 
cannot be attributed to any differences 
among capitalist groups on the issue of 
war or peace. Reaction’s power and 
privilege in the U.S. today is built 
squarely on the bipartisan war-prep- 
arations policy; reaction cannot afford 
to change that policy, and will not. 

The different tone reflects the basic 
desire of Americans for peace. But when 
GOP or Democratic spokesmen talk 
peace and co-existence while trying. to 
perpetuate the “Soviet aggression” 
myth, they block the demand for peace. 


BACK TO SCHOOL AGAIN 








Everybody helped, including the kids 


number for a country only nine years 
removed from feudalism. 


FRIENDS PITCHING IN: N. Korea is 
getting help to rebuild, but not in the 
profit-making way which reduces the 
recipients to beggars, dependent on 
continued economic and military sup- 
port and political decisions from 
abroad. Seven divisions of the Chinese 
volunteers have withdrawn, but an un- 
known number of workers, engineers, 
doctors, dentists, nurses, teachers from 
the other eastern democracies are vol- 
unteering in the reconstruction. For 
one year or two they leave home and 
family and accept the difficulties and 
discomfort which must necessarily still 
prevail in N. Korea, where housing is 
not included in the present three-year 
plan. (In the following five-year plan 
houses will be built, but until then 
people must live in the small huts they 
themselves have put up from waste 
bricks, or wooden frames and clay.) 

In no one of these foreigners to 
whom I spoke did I detect any trace of 
the condescending attitude toward the 
Koreans that I have found in some 
of my own countrymen -who have been 
to S. Korea. Instead they were con- 
scious of their responsibility toward a 
sister nation which, they said, had 
been defending the whole socialist 
world at such great cost. 


GARBAGE & SUNLIGHT: I had the 
opportunity to speak to several people 
from S. Korea, getting from them a 


dark picture of unemployment, serf- 
dom, hunger and disease. I asked if 
anything was being done by the S. 
Korean authorities for the 50,000 war 
orphans. They said, laughing bitterly: 
“Yes—they are allowed to sleep 
under bridges and in caves. They are 
allowed to go begging in the streets 
or search for their food in the garb- 
age cans of the Americans.” 

I asked a S. Korean who had just 
crossed the heavily-guarded demarca- 
tion line: How would the returns be if 
free elections were held in S. Korea 
today? The answer was: 


“We live under such conditions that 
if elections were held, they would 
not be free. Those who do not vote 
for Syngman Rhee are doomed. Un- 
der his dictatorship free elections are 
out of the question. He and his small 
clique are preventing a peaceful uni- 
fication of our country, the greatest 
desire of all Koreans.” 

I was told that no schools are being 
built in S. Korea, and that the existing 
schools are only for the rich. 


If this information is correct, it is 
understandable that the highly-desired . 
communication between the two parts 
of the Korean people is being prevent- 
ed with all means by the authorities in 
the South. After a few days in N. 
Korea, one S. Korean exclaimed to me: 

“I have always marveled at the 
things I heard about the big strides 
of the North. But now, when I see 
it with my own eyes, it is like seeing 
the morning sun.” 
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The New Book by CEDRIC BELFRAGE — 


All proceeds to the Fight Back against McCarthy's 
attempt to deport the Guardian's editor 


"Seeds of Destruction” 


“Fascinating ... Crucial... Brilliant” 
— writes CARL MARZANI, author of “We Can Be Friends”: 


@ “Seeds of Destruction is a true 
documentary of a crucial period in his- 
tory. I was thoroughly absorbed, and 
grateful to the self-effacing, brilliant 
author for giving us at this time a book 
which is a warning against the re-arma- 
ment of Germany. 


@ “To put flesh and bones upon his- 
torical generalizations—as this book 
does upon the shift in American foreign 
policy after President Roosevelt's death 
—requires knowledge, insight and in- 
telligence. Cedric Belfrage’s book on the 
occupation of ‘Germany puts not only 
flesh and bones on history but ganglions, 
capillaries and endocrine glands as well. 
Here is the incisively detailed, fascinat- 
ing inside story of how democracy in 
West Germany was stunted, stifled and 
all but killed by the occupying powers.” 


—Carl Marzani 


ee 


1 Order now—Use this coupon 


' Belfrage Fight-Back-Fund 

17 Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Send me postpaid copies of 

“Seeds of Destruction” at $1.50 each. 


Your additional contribution to 
the Belfrage Fight-Back Fund is 
needed now and will be deeply ap- 


preciated. ($........ enclosed.) 

FAM occ ccideciccr eecesecces Oeecees 

BGGPOR oi ccccccqccccscccsoceseees 
& CHY. oo cccccce Zone State...... 
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gqcwane FAST has given us a magni- 

ficent novel describing the collapse 
of an American college community un- 
der the twin assaults of fear and reac- 
tion. ‘Mr. Fast’s talent has never been 
better demonstrated than in this excit- 
ing story, told with sensitive insight and 
clear characterization. These are never 
-pasteboard puppets ‘moved by a ‘hidden 
and of arbitrary circumstances. Trag- 
ically, Silas Timberman exists on sev- 
eral hundred university campuses at 
this very hour. 
We see in this novel the destruction 
of faculty and college officials, students 
and townspeople by the whirlwind of 
terror that grips the community. The 
advocacy of thought, the most cherished 
‘treasure of an academic institution, is 
attacked before our eyes with all of its 
accompanying results. 
It would be a glorious thing if Silas 
Timberman could be a best seller for 
six months, and be required reading by 
college -presidents and trustees for the 
ceming year. 
The book deserves ‘more than our gra- 
titude and -praise; it deserves a record- 
breaking circulation in the bookstores 
and libraries of the nation. 

REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


EADING Silas Timberman has been 
an experience comparable in inten- 
sity to that endured when dear friends 
are made to suffer from injustice. That 
the American people as a whole have 
allowed the persecutions that are in 
progress to continue and -grow, that 
they haven't risen up in fury and put 
an end to the current horror of spying 
and inquisition is due largely to their 
not knowing the victims. They neither 
realize their innocence nor share in the 
indignities they suffer. 
Silas Timberman brings the whole 
thing straight home to the reader. Sud- 
denly, this thing has happened te :pee- 
ple that the reader knows. and loves. 
No one ceuld read this book and remain 
passive to what is happening. 
The liberals of America should get 
behind this book, and see that milliens 
read it. Every publication with a :pre- 
tense to ‘liberalism should promote it. 
It should be produced as a movie. 

The experience of the Timberman 
family should be made « living experi- 
ence in the lives of so many American 
families that they would move to change 
the course of ‘history. 

My heartfelt contratulations te the 
author. 

ROCKWELL KENT 


Four prominent Americans on the subject of . 


SILAS TIMBERMAN 


Howard Fast’s New Novel 


ECAUSE I am a Negro and have al- 
ways known struggle, it was diffi- 
cult at first for me to accept Howard 
Fast’s hero, Professor Silas Timberman, 
“How can a man be so stupid?” I asked 
impatiently. But I had read only a few 
pages in the novel before I knew tuat 
whether I liked it or not, Howard Fast 
was writing truth as clearly and as ruth- 
lessly as Harriet Beecher Stowe depicted 
the spineiess, good-intentioned St. Clair 
and the inhuman, bestial Sumon Legree. 
The novel moves forward with the grim 
necessity of a Greek tragedy. You know 
what the end will be, yet you cannot 
put the book down. 


Howard Fast has written many 
good beoks. In ali of them, he coura- 
geously leads us down Freedom Road. 
It is however, more difficuit, more 
dangerous te write now of the present 
than of the past. 


Only an American with great faith in 
his cousitrcy, its traditions and its. noblest 
ideals could have conceived suca a book 
as Silas Timberman, Gniy a writer with 
broad cencepts and searing visien would 
have carried through the task. Only a 
human heing who leves peaple, people 
as they are, and people as they can be, 
would have cared enough to write 
Silas Timberman, 


If you love Americ3, give Silas Tim- 
berman to a friend. My own sincere 
thanks to a patrietic American, a great 
writer aud a noble man, 

SHIRLEY GRAHAM DuSOIs 


HOSE of us who have passed through 

& Sinitlar experience receguize in 
Silas Timberman’s story the note of 
authenticity. Howard Fast has written 
fine books about the past. This book ts 
about the present. £ dare te predict it 
will prove itself the most useful book he 
has ever written. 


For those among us whe are honest, 
and for those countless perplexed pee- 
pie in other lands whe are studying the 
phenomenon that is centemporary 
America, Silas Timbermaa opens the 
door of understanding. 


Mere than that. In showing the mak- 
ing of a man through his response te 
the challenge to suffer for principle and 
the future, the story told se simply, se 
convincingly, has the cleansing and in- 
vigerating effect of a Greek tragedy. 
May it inspire us all to act! 

REV. JOHN HOWARD MELISH 
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A head of steam 


Choirs sang in the streets and torchlight processions trod the 
old city cobblestones most of the night. 

—N.Y. Post (10/24), describing the “heros 
reception” given by his home town te 
released war criminal Gen, Kurt Meyer, 
former commander of Hitier’s Youth Divn, 


Since the war there have been many books by German officers 
defending fhe Nazi wer machine. It is as well to read the other 
Side of the story. 

—Publisher’s blueb for The Scourge of the 
Swastika, by Lord Russelj of Liverpool, 
(#iiivsepinical Library, N. Y., 250 pp., $4.50.) 


“aT IS AS WELL.” Is not that putting it a trifle mildly? But 
one tiust be ever so gentle, must one not, in presenting a 
record of tle foules’ and most enormous crime in all history, 
committed only yesterday ty our new friends the German 
Nazis and militavists. When Lord Russelt compiled it, he forgot 
his party manners; he had ‘ 
to quit lis job as Asst. Ad- 
vocate Genverai of the Brit- 
ish Forces, te teach him neat 
to tell the truth at the 
wrong time. He sheuld have 
considered the war - time 
counsel of Noel Coward — 
how prematurely sage of 
Noel, if then with a note 
of sarcase: now to be re- 
gretied: “Don’t let's he 
beastly to the Germans.” 
But presented with such 
delicacy, it is just yessible 
our press might deign te 
notice the pubHcatien of the 
one book—tke only one—recalling history’s most enermous 
crime to the minds of the free world’s Christians and surviving 
Jews. It is pessible—but not, ef course, probable: for the book 
is not nice, the pictures of some of the 6,000,000 corpses and bits 
of corpses piled up like turnips in a farmyard are not nice, and 
the author is not mice; and the German war criminals are so 
nice! So nice that, as the N.Y. Pest adds under a gay heading, 
“mass murderers have been released by .the droves,” and the 
200-odd whe remain in jail wilt be home real soon. 


12 YEARS THAT WEREN'T: So let us rejoice! Let choirs in- 
deed sing in the streets, here in America too, as we “forget old 
scores” in. our joHy, sporting Western way and sign up with the 
mass-murderers for that new, streamlined. Anti-Comintern Pact! 
The period from 1933 ta i945 mever really happened; all we need 
recall of it is a couple of quotes for the use of our President and 
editorial writers, as they hail the London agreement to rearis 
West Germany as the greatest diplomatic achievement af 
our time. There was Ribbentrap’s comment on the original Auti- 
Comintern Pact of 1956: “Au epochal event ... a turning-point 
in the strugsle of sll nations which love order and civilizs- 
tion ...2 gfuaxrantee of peace for all the world.” And there 
was Goebbels in his Voelkische Beobachter: “A dyke of 200 mil- 
lion human hkeimgs te protect the peace of the world from 
Bolshevik destruction.” 

Forget the xest; ferget Dachau, Buchenwald, Belsen, 
Lidice, the Warsaw Ghetto, Gradour, the Ardennes. Forget the 
10,000 humax. heings toa old or too young, too sick or too weak 
for slavery whe were driven every day—including Sundays even 
while “we” received God's blessing in our hygienic churches— 
naked into gas chambers at Auschwitz and then incinerated 
Bring out the murderers and bring on the choirs! For there are 
evil men in the East conspiring te establish socialist societies, 
and the crusade for Ged and liberty has need of every mass- 
murderer it can get. 


THE TACTLESS RABBI: Sing hosanna, ye editorial writers; 
and ye book reviewers, wag your pens with due reverence over 
the “beoks by German. officers defending the Nazi war machine!” 
Shed ne tears, ye reperters, ever the 23-year-old American flyer 
who was killed inst montia preparing the U.S. fleet's eight-hour 
demonstration im hener of that man of Christ, Generalissimo 
Franco! Prepare the way with honeyed adjectives for the Gen- 
eralissimo’s impending visit to our President! Get out your rich- 
est robes, ye Cardinals, for High Masses to do him honor! 

And ye Jews of high American estate gathered tegether at 
air-conditioned tunckeens te vew your group fealty te “order 
and civilization”: forget and sing Hallelujah! What if in Poland 
50,008 of your faitta were left alive out of 3,000,000 who lived 





BLUE HERON PRESS, 47 West 63rd Sf., New York 23, N.Y. 

I am enclosing $....... for copies of Silas 
Timberman, by Howard Fast, at $3.00 plus 2%c for postage 
and handling. 


Silas ‘Timberman was 
published on the 15th of 
Gctober, Dy The Blue 
#ieron Press, Inc., 47 W. 
63rd St., New York 23. 
Autographed first edi- 
f4ions can still be sup- Name 
plied for those who use 
the coupon here to or- 


there in 1939? Heed not the selitary Rabbi Abraham Feinberg of 
Toronto, whe said te his congregation this last New Year: 

“It weuld be suicidal to forget the bestiality of German 
Nazis.... The blithe, optimistic, carefree poe Ma of the 
Western powers with West Germany is a form of self-in- 
flicted blindness wikich can lead all humanity to an abyss.” 


THE MISSING UMBRELLA: Remember the new crusade which 
is a greater thing than past murders. Remember that a piece 


der directly from us. Or AGGTEBE .ncccccccccccsqecrcccccsccsccsecer Ceeceessevesecese of paper, on which the mass-murderers will have solemnly 
buy it at your neighbor- . pledged not to atiack anybody, stands solidly between your sur- 
hood bookseller. City....... eeccccervececeres Zone...... State......... eee viving brethren and the reconstructed instrument that slaugli- 


tered their fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters and babies. 
Chamberlain had an umbrella as well as a piece of paper— 
but do not think about that, all ye gallant crusaders. Keep away 
from Lord Rusell’s book; it might upset your sleep, and how 
can the free world be defended by people who do not sleep? 


The price of Silas Tim- 
berman is $3.00: 


BLUE HERON PRESS, Inc. 
47 West 63rd Street New York 23, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK ELECTION EVE QUESTION 





Vote ALP for peace and jobs or 


Republocrat for ‘smiles and soap’ 


By Elmer Bendiner 


inves American Labor Party 
last week was winding up 
a 30-day campaign in which 
it had gone on radio and TV 
in 50 broadcasts and sent its 
top state candidates to rallies 
from Brooklyn to Buffalo. 

The party exposed issues 
both major parties had sought 
to bury like the cold war and 
renazification of Germany. It 
agreed with the Democrats 
that the GOP had ignored the 
state’s mounting jobless and 
it punctured the Democrats’ 
solution of more war contracts. 
Where the other parties of- 
fered generalities to sclve the 
school crisis, the ALP pinned 
down the issue to a doliars- 
and-cents program for school 
building and teachers’ raises. 
Where there was bipartisan 
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KAREN MORLEY for Lt. Gov. 
“May the best woman win” 


agreement to support the 
witech-hunt, it called for a re- 
turn to the Bill of Rights. 


PROGRAM FOR LABOR: The 
party’s ticket dramatized its 
position on Negro representa- 
tion by running = attorney 
Ralph Powe for controller, the 
only Negro on any top slate. 
Screen star Karen Morley, the 
only woman running for lieu- 
tenant governor, stumped on 
street corners for equal pay 
for women. 

The ticket, led by the GUAR- 
DIAN’s John T. McManus for 
governor, Powe, Miss Morley 
and George W. Fish ‘for at- 


VOTE 
ALP 


ROW 
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torney general), offered labor 
not the traditiona) pre-election 
pie-in-the-sky nor the pat on 
the back but a program of a 
30-hour week, increased unem- 
ployment benefits and a union 
—not a regimented — water- 
front. 

-In the big-party exchange of 
scandals the ALP agreed with 
charges from both sides. The 
campaign was to end with a 
rally at Lenox Av. and 126th 
St., Oct. 30, at 1 p.m., and an 
election-eve telecast from 9:30- 
10 p.m. over WPIX. 


HEAVY ODDS: The party had 
two main objectives: to shatter 
the bipartisan agreement to 
bury issues, and to survive as 
a ballot party for which it 
needs 50,000 votes. To safely 


guarantee its future it needs 
‘ar more. 

Though the party's voice 
had reached millions, it was 


fighting against high-powered, 
big-party publicity, the red 
scare and the two-party sys- 
tem. No polls gave a clue to 
the ALP vote. The result lay 
in the hands of the door-bell 
ringers. 

The other parties continued 
down to election eve, slugging 
it out like a punch-and-judy 
show. President Eisenhower 
came to New York on:a junket 
billed as “non-political.” 


IKE TO RESCUE: 
two speeches, was_ photo- 
graphed embracing Ives, 
toured the city with scream- 
ing sirens, waved ‘“non-politi- 
eally” to people who watched 
from their windows and posed 
with workingmen at a housing 
project. 

The President seemed to -be 
answering a fire alarm. GOP 
candidate Sen. Ives was .ad- 
mittedly desperate. 
News poll showed him trailing 
the Democrats’ Harriman by 
close to 9% in the final week. 
The crowds were thin and un- 
enthusiastic. even in GOP 
strongholds. 


He followed what seemed the 
Dewey tactic of crime-busting 
but the crimes charged to Har- 
Timan were all old, well-re- 

orted in the public press: 
iney failed to stir people, even 
though most were willing to 
believe them. 


NOTHING EVIL: Ives charged 
that one Harriman company 
had bribed a judge; another 
had floated a Silesian mine 
deal that cost U.S. investors 
$5 million and involved “doing 
business with Hitler”; still an- 
other, a dairy company, had 
fired 30. workers “just because 
they joined a union.” - 

Harriman made no detailed 
answers but entered a general 
denial of evil intentions. 
Thomas J. Murray, chairman 
of the non-partisan committee 
of the AFL Building & Con- 
struction Trades Council, an- 
swered the anti-labor charge 
in general terms, saying that 
few men besides Harriman had 
“ac¢éorded the American trade 
union movement as much 
recognition.” 

Worried over the jobless is- 
sue, Ives chided labor leaders 
for their “foolish” attitude 
toward him “after all I’ve 
done for labor.” Except for a 
handful of AFL leaders in the 
Ives camp, most labor leaders 
were . pledged .to Harriman. 


He , made 


The Daily 


Union leadership has rarely 
swept large numbers of the 
rank-and-file with them in a 
political cause and many might 
sit it out this year. But cer- 
tainly Ives could hope for lit- 
tle from labor. 

When Ives suppor’ers heckled 
Harriman with cries of “Yal- 
ta” (Harriman was FDR’s as- 
sistant at the World War II 
conference with Stalin at Yal- 
ta,. U.S.S.R.), he answered 
with furious .red-baiting. 


SMILES AND SOAP: Ives *ad 
some hopes of slowing down 
the Democrats in Negro areas. 
The GOP was basking in the 
glory of the Supreme Court 
de-segregation decision and 
making the most of Ives’ co- 
sponsorship of the Ives-Quinn 
anti-discrimination legislation. 
The Amsterdam News and the 
N.Y. Age joined the custom- 
arily Republican N.Y. edition 
of the Pittsburgh Courier in 
backing Ives; and Adam Clay- 
ton Powell publicly praised 
Eisenhower's civil rights stand, 
though in the final week he 
bowed to party regularity and 
came out for Harriman. 

The Negro voter, like labor's 
rank-and-file, could scarcely 
choose on the basis of the big- 
party debate. The major party 
candidates, for the most part, 
made no commitments up to 
election eve. They stalked the 
yoter in time-honored fashion: 
They sought him with thimbles, 

they sought him with care, 
They pursued him with forks 

and hope. 
They threatened his tife with @ 
® railway share, 
They charmed him with smiles 
and soap.* 


*The Hunting of the Snark, by 
Lewis Carroll, 


REPORT TO NEW YORK 











selling, favored Harriman; 


fear of 2 Democratic war, 
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Two candidates — two fears 
Fear of a GOP depression, with memories of post-Hoover apple- 


with: 


memories of Harry Truman’s “police action,” favored Ives. The 
ALP offered a way out of fear. 


READERS 





Insure those 50,000 ALP votes! 


VERY VOTE of the 50,000 

needed by the American 
Labor Party to survive as a 
ballot party in New York must 
be fought for right through 
Election Day—and at the clos- 
ing of the polls, also, to make 
certain that each ALP vote i 
counted. : 


Every GUARDIAN reader in 
New York State owes it to 
the principle of independent 
political action—as well as to 


Re 





JOHN T. McMANUS for Gor. 
“May the best party live” 


the whole body politic of the 
state—to participate in this 
last-minute drive to assure the 
ALP’s survival. 


We urge you not to wait to 
be asked, but to volunteer to 
your nearest ALP club, cam- 
paign headquarters or neigh- 
bor—with your vote and those 
of people you can convince, 
with your energies, with your 
financial help—to guarantee 
the fullest final effort. for the 
optimum ALP vote on Nov. 2. 


HIS IS A PUBLIC SERVICE 

(we borrow the phrase from 
the imprint on every piece of 
ALP literature, the year 
‘round), because the ALP is 
indeed the most vital ‘public 
service the voters of New York 
State have, no matter which 
way they cast their votes. 

In each of its campaigns, for 
all of its 18 years of life, the 
ALP has assumed the task of 
providing the factor of integ- 
rity. In the concurrent years 
of FDR in the White House 
and Fiorello La Guardia in New 
York City Hall, the ALP’s pres- 
ence in the coalitions around 
these administrations served 
as insurance to the voters that 
campaign promises would have 
real meaning after elections— 
and repeatedly, upwards of a 


half million New Yorkers used 
the ALP line on the voting- 
machine to give the ALP the 
strength to fight for basic is- 
sues in these coalitions. 


In the ALP’s independent 
years, from '48 on, each of its 
campaigns has served to force 
into the political argument the 
issues both old parties pre- 
ferred not to talk about — 
peace, civil rights, full em- 
ployment without the artificial 
remedies of war production: 
and millions of men’ and 
women drafted or recruited 
into the armed forces. 


HE CURRENT STATE CAM- 
PAIGN, through more than: 
50 radio and TV programs and, 
hundreds of meetings and. 
rallies all over the state, has 


forced the issues of world 
trade, Negro representation, 
renazification of Germany, 


UMT, the role of women in 
state government, unemploy- 
ment, full parity for farmers, 
rent and housing, schools, Mc- 
Carthyism and peace. 
Lacking an ALP, which 
party could you rely on to 
place these vital concerns on 
the political agenda of New 
York State? The question an- 
swers itself: preserve and build 
the ALP NOW—tomorrow may 
be too late. 
—TRE EDITORS. 
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NEW YGRK 


CALENDAR 


— Friday, Nev, 5 — 8:40 * 
A Notable Event!! 
YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 
presents 
“A NIGHT IN AFRICA” 
with the 
CURTISS JAMES 
AFRICAN CULTURAL GROUP 








© 
N.Y. Post says: . 
emotional fireworks!” 
ca 
Starring 
CURTISS JAMES 
Master of African Dance: recently 
with Pearl Primus, Asadata Dafora. 
FLORETTA DONALT 
Indian-African Folk Singer 
ROGER SANDERS 
“The Language of Africana Drums” 
© 
A Stirring Program Authentic 
fribal Ritual Dances; Folk Songs 
from Africa, Haiti, Barbades, Trini- 
dad; Drum Rhythms, 


“Terrific 


West 


of 


© 
COMMENTARY BY THE ARTISTS 


* 
Followed by 


SOCIAL DANCING ‘TIL 1 A.M. 
Free Refreshments 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St. 
* Contribution: $1.00 * 


CONTEMPORARY FORUM 
announces three major series 
THE THEATRE OF IDEAS 
Repertory of World Drama 
Combining Lecture, Dramatic 
Readings, Discussion 


Mon., Nov. t:, “The Dignity of 
Woman.’ 

Sophocles: Antigone 

Bernard Shaw: “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession.” 
Lecturer: Der. Osear Sthaftel 

Actors: Ruby Dee, Sarah Cunnting- 


ham and Ossie Davis. 
* . * 


THE CRISIS IN) PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 
Lecturer: Irving Adler 
Tues., Nov. 2 
“The Critics of Progressive 
Education.” 

* . * 

SOCTAL 


PHILOSOPHIES IN 
CONFLICT : 


Lecturer: Dr. Barrows Dunham 
Thurs., Nev. 4: “Fascism and the 
Fascist Social Order.” 


7 

Place: 206 W. 15th St. Tuition: $1 
for each session. Phone: WA 4-59524. 
SCOTT NEARING Courses: Tues., 
Noy, 2, 6:30-8 pm. “THE REVOLU- 
TION OF OUR TIME"; 8:30-10 pm. 
“WORLD EVENTS.” Cornish Arms 
Hotel, 23d St. & 8th Av. $1.10 at 
door: course ticket $3.50 (5 lec- 
tuures). Auspices: Monthly Review 
Associates, 218 W. 10th St., OR 
5-6939. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Dr. Clementina J. Paolone and Dr. 

Charles Collins discuss our chil- 
dren's problems. 

Questions Admission 

Village LaGuardia Club 

166 Thompson St 
Thursday, Nov. 4, 6:30 p.m 


Free 


“MAKAKENKO, EBUCATOR”’ A 





Discussion of Makarenko’s Work 
and Educational Theory, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Moog and Myer Weise, 
with 2 reels from Soviet Film 
Classic “Reed to Life.” Jefferson 
School, 575 6th Av., Sun. Oct. 31, 
3:30 pm. 

See “FAME IS THE SPUR.” great 
drama of British labor struggle. 
Sat.. NOV. 6, 8:30 pm. Dance, 
free refreshments. Cont. $1. 863 
Broadway (ur. 7th St.) Sponsor: 


American Socialist. 


PRE-CHURISTMAS, PRE-CHANUKAH 





SALE of original black-and-white 
and color prints by Siqueiros and 
25 other Mexican artists of the 
Tailer Grafica. Popular priced from 
$3. Sun.. Nov. 7, 3-& pm. at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. David Fried- 
man, 340 E. 66th St. Apt. 4C. 
Auspices: 8th A.D., ALP 
GUY & NOEL CAKRAWAN 
(leaving for California) 
Take a trip with us 
All, OVER THIS LAND 
(via folk songs, poems. films) 
also: GUY OWENS, folksinger 
AL KOUZEL, folk films 
Sat.. Nov. 6, 8:30 p.m., 124 W. 21 St 


Cont. 61. 


Peoples Artist Studio 5 








NEW YORK 














MERCHANDISE 

TELEVISION SPECIAL — 17° AD- 
MIRAL” Table Model. Reg. 8179.97 
SPHC. $119.95. Standard Brand 
Dist., 148 4th Av. (13-14 Sts.) GR 
3-7819. 1 heur free parking of 
2 tokens. 





¥ 
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Listings m the Calender ond 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, Natl. 
Guardian, 17 Murrfy St. N. Y. 7 











LARGE SAVINGS TQ GUARDIAN 
READERS, Good modern furniture 
at low markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 
MU 6-7308 





FINE FURS 
—Coats and Stoles of every de- 
scription at $ Savings. Expert RE- 
MODELLING or converting to fur- 
lined cloth coats, 

MAX KUPERMAN 
214 W. 30th St. BR 9-2733 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 

FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 


789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 
Phytltis 
handwrought jewelry, sterling sil- 
ver; gifts, greeting cards. 

175 west 4th street 
new york. ny. 
oregon 5-8287 


(discount to guardian readers) 
10 te 10 pm mon, thru sat. 
TRIPLE ahve K COMBINATION 
storm-screen windows and doors. 
VENETIAN BLINDS, table pads, 
radiator enclosures MIRROKS, 
GLASS TOPS. Liberal discount to 
readers 

JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., Bklyn GL 
SALEMAN WANTED 


2-3024 


HI-FIDELIVY EQUIPMENT 
CAN CONVERT 
your old radio console 
into a modern instrument 
VECTOR LABS 
217 3d Av., N. Y¥. C. 3 
ANTIQUE LOCKETS @ BROOCHES 
BRACELETS. Diamond and gold 
jewelry. charms, silverware. Repairs, 
Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W 48 St. (Rm. 1103) “CO 35-1881 


GR 3-7686 





POTTERY 


OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selection of seconds and 
closeouts from the world's best 
sources, 4% to ™% off list price. 


Also wrought iron, crystal, etc. 
108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2668. 
Daily 10-10 pm, Sua. 1-6 pm. 





Announcing a new outlet in Queens 
for fine pottery, ceramic gifts and 
supplies. Quality 2nds at large dis- 
counts. POTTERY MART, 266-15 
Hillside Av., Queens. Open Tues. 
thru Sun, 11-6 pm. Thurs. & Fri. 
eves.— 8 :30-10:30 


CLEARING OUT alt silk prints in- 


cluding some French, Italian, for- 
mats, valued from $2.98-10.98: some 
48" wide, at $125 ya. Mill End 


Imports, 76 E. lt St. (w. of Bway). 





SERVICES 


CUSTOM CABINETRY. Choice wood 
finishes, Iron Brass Glass used 
Imaginative design Hi-Fi to speci- 
fication. Pictures (25% discount) & 
frames. Free Estimates. Beran- 
Orban, 322 E. 23a St. OR 4-6123 


SOFA KEWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable 
Furniture repaired Remodeled, 
Custom Siipcovered, Reupholstered 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Cail 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 

Praternal Attention 


TELEVISION KEPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AAKON SCHNEIDERMAN 
356 Wadsworth Av.. N. Y. C 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 





MOVING, STORAGE, 
ENCED PIANO 


EXPERI- 
MOVERS. Profit 
by my 20 years experienc Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-3006 on any 
moving problem. 








MAILING, PHOTO-OFPSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 

39 Union Square AL 5-8160 

SPIKE'S MOVING and pick-up 

service, city and country, short 

notice or plan ahead. UN 4-7707 

(if no answer, call after 6 pm). 

Occasional long distance Jobs ac- 

cepted. 








FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST fer the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, auto, 

theft, etc., insurance placed 

RENE M SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St, N.Y. 36 MU 2-4126 
RADIO-TYV REPAIR specialist 
Very reasonable rate Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 
VISION SERVICE co., RE 9-2408. 





‘seeceee@ertver eR eee 


c,emeeeaeeteer sees 


NORMA CATERERS. Now hooking 
that special occasion ia temple, 
home or office. Anywhere ian metro- 
politan area. Phone now for better 
Service in planning Thanksgiving 
dinner or party.’ ES 3-9490. 


sereerttesnspoesvansereanchiorsnbasstotaioneitesienonstesasesioeiaepiah 
BENDIX-THOR-MONITORB-A.B.C. 
Repairs and Service. Used wasters 
bought and sold. 

WASHCO — GE 4-4226 
TIRED OF MAPLE? We make it 
mahogany Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture in your 
home Estimates free. IN 9-6827. 





AIR CONDITIONING 
Sales, Service, Storage 
Filters and Covers 
Rakur Air Conditioning service 
EXeter 2-0432 
MUSIC INSTRUCTION 
ORCH. 
for be- 
Instruc- 
weekly 
Write 

l4th St., N. Y. C. 3. 


MANDOLIN SYMPHONY 
OF N.Y. Mandolin class 
ginners—children, adults 
tion free to members, 50c 
dues, non-profit organization. 
to: 106 E 





FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 
room for female. Kitchen privileges. 
Reasonabie, CL 2-0489, 8-10 a.m. 
and evenings . 


968 ST. & KIVERSIDE SDR. Large, 


attractive room for business lady, 
absolutely private. Light kitchen 
privileges. Call mornings, evenings, 


6-8 pm. UN 4-2892. 
APT. TO SHARE 
KEG, 


NURSE with schoolgirl to 
Share her 5-rm. apt. with woman, 
oc with another parent and child. 


Reasonable. WA 17-9423 


YOUNG LADY to share with same 


her 5'.-rm. elev. apt. newly decor- 
ated, southern exposure, very cheer- 
ful Fur. or unfurn. Own ‘room 
10lst St., cor. Riv. Dr RI 9-5990 


SUBLET FURNISHED 


3 mo. NOV.-JAN, 4 rms. completely 
furn All conveniences sunny, 
walkup, West 60's, close transp. 
Write Box M. i7 Murray Set., NYC 
7. cali mornings EN 2-7546 


THE 
ANNUA 
LABOR 
BAZAA 


Has Everything 





Wait for 
DECEMBER 


BEETHOVEN 
210 E. 6th St., 


HALL 
N. ¥.C. 


DEC. 10, 11, 1% 


Fri.—6 p.m.-midnight 
Sat. & Sun.—noon-midnight 


Proceeds tg combat anti-Semitism, 
Jimcrow and all forms of 


discrimination 


Ausp: American Laber Party 








Enjoy the beauty of autuma at 


CHAIT'S, Accord. N.Y. 


Comfortable, heated accommoda- 
tions and excellent cuisine 
Rese ve now fer Thanksgiving 

$35 per week. SG per dav 

Open all year. Kerhonkson 3758 















7 AVE tent 
42 4 41 5Ts 





A HALF-CENTURY ON THE STUMP 








Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, aged 25, speaking to save Jce Hill. Be- 
fore then—as early as 1906 in Harlem—and ever since, she has 
spoken for the rights bf coal, textile, garment and ore workers, 


defended political prisoners 


like 


“Big Bill’ Haywood, Tom 


Mooney, Eugene V. Debs, Sacco and Vanzetti. Faced with the 
prospect of being a political prisoner herself as one of the lead- 
ers of the Communist Party, Miss Flynn is again speaking ou 
street corners and over the air as a candidate for Congress on 
the People’s Rights Party ticket in the Bronx 24th CD. She has 
talked to Bronxites on the H-bomb, Sen. McCarthy, Israel, re- 
arming of Germany, the school system, the Smith and McCarran 
Acts. Despite the knowledge that she is at liberty on $25,000 bail 
pending a Supreme Court appeal from a three-year sentence 
under the Smith Act, 4,000 voters in her district signed nomina- 
tion petitions to put her on the ballot. 





YOU'RE INVITED TO A WEEK-END 





ALP rallies doorbell ringers, 
poll watchers to final push 


prt TRILLING, chairman of the American Labor Party cam- 
paign committee, has called on all ALP supporters to devote 
the last week-end before election day to reaching every ALP 
enrollee and on Noy. 2 to man the polls. 
He urged every member to report to his nearest club over 
the week-end and at 5:30 a.m. election day. Here is a list ef 





So Long Les! 


Les Pine “Sendof" Program 
featuring Lioyd Gough, Leon 
Bibb, Elizabeth Hayes and many 
others — plus the 

FINAL NEW YORK APPEHEAR- 
ANCE OF THE ONE AND ONLY 

LES PINE, 
SAT., OCT. 30 — 8:40 P.M. 


The Pythian, 135 W. 70th St. 











Tickets: $3, $2.30, $1.80, $1.15. at 
People’s Artists, 124 W. 2ist St. 
All seats reserved. 

OO 








799 B’way, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740 
MANHATTAN 
MIMEQO LETTER SERVICE 
Quality Werk e Quick Service 
Mimeograph @ Offset @® Printing 


Addressing © Complete mailing 
Wedding. birth and secial an- 
nouncements —S. A, Jaffe, Prop. 








DIFFERENT BUT HOMELIKE 
Shaslik, Beef Stregenoff, 
Potato Pancakes and ether tasty 
Russian and American Dishes. 


Alex’s 


69 W. 10th St. (at 6th Av.) 
Dinner: $1.35-$2, alse a la carte 
Open 4-11 pum. Tues.-Sun 











Invitation te frientts of 
Norman H. Tallentire 
Lnavelling of stone in his memory 
SUN., OCT. 34 P.M. 
Rose Hitt Cemetery, Linden, N. J. 
BY AUTO: Rie. 1 oc 129 toe Linden 


BY BUS: From Pt. Authority Term, 
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weease eve ee eeeeGnaseunsaseuare®? 


ALP headquarters: 

NEW YORK COUNTY: 
wich Av.: 166 Thempsen St.; 29 
Columbus Av; 313 Sth Av.: 158 
Rivingion St.; 82 Ynd Ayv.; 226 W. 
80¢h St.; 98 Av. B;: 359 2nd Ag.; 
2638 Bway) 319 KE. 70th St.; 11°86 
Lex. 7 2425 Sth Av.: 3410 Bway; 
10s W. ttth St.: 1 KB. 112th St; 
4046 teway; 359 W. 38th St.; 7% 
Sth Av. 


28 Green. 





* 
927 Kings High- 
Istand Av.; 299 
Flatbush Ay.; 377 
Rogers Av.: 820 Chureh Av.: 344 
Brighten Beach Av.; 125 Boeruw 
St.; 8603 Bay Parkway; 463 Sheeps- 


KINGS COUNTY: 
way; 1464 Ceney 
Atlantic Av.: 959 


head Bay Kd; 214 Madison; 4222 
3th Av.: 1602 Pitkin Av.; 696 Réy- 
erdale Av.; 695 Stone Av. 

BRONX COUNTY: 724 Gerard 
Av.; 100 &. 174th St.; 952 Southera 
Bivd.; 2056 Morris Av.: 3230 Raina- 
bridge Ay; 683 Allerten Av. 

QUEENS COUNTY: 32-07 30th 
Av; 63-62 Saunders St.: 104-19 
Northern Bivd.; 5539 Myrtle Ag. 
HU! tthe od tt etd tte dint aide AE 


PRAMATIC READINGS FROM 


“YOUNGBLOOD" 

(by John Killens) 
Staged by V. Beebe. Meet the author 
PRI, NOV. Sth, at 8:30 pam. 
at TOPICAL THEATRE 
2nd floor, 77 Fifth Av., N.Y¥.C 
Wi! ‘ SU TE Tn ee MM tcl. | 





Festival of Inti. Film Classics 
. OCT, 29-31: 

THE WEDDING OF PALO 
(Denmark ) An exciting love 
story that also depicts daily life 
of Greenland Eskimos. 

Fri., Sat.. Sun. —8:30 & 10 p.m 
Members 81 Non-Members $1.25 - 


CLUB CINEMA ‘hr. Sint | 











Have you renewed your subscription? . 
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CASE OF THE PROFESSOR WITH 


“WRONG FRIENDS" 





Otto Nathan cha 


recent years hundreds of Americans 

applying for passports—including 
distinguished artists, scientists and 
elergymen—have been tersely turned 
down by Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, director 
of the State Dept.’s passport office in 
Washington. Their travel abread, she 
informed them, ‘would not be in the 
best interest of the U.S.” Since 1952, 
unorthodox opinions expressed here or 
abroad or even likely to be expressed 
abroad, organizational affiliations and 
other reasons have been added to the 
Fejection slips. 


Civil Action No. 3479-54—the case of 
Otto Nathan vy. John Foster Dulles, 
Secy. of State, Dept. of State, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court (D.C.)—is the first frontal 
attack on the State Dept.’s right to 
deny a passport to a citizen. 


QUESTION ANSWERED: Dr. Nathan, 
an internationaJly knowré economist, 
was for 12 years an economic adviser 
to the Weimar Republic government in 
Germany. In the U.S. he was an ad- 
viser to President Hoover’s Emergency 
Comm, on Employment in 1931; held 
several posts under the New Deal; and 
has lectured and taught at leading 
universities. A naturalized citizen since 
1939, he traveled abroad in 1939 and 
again every year from 1945 to 1949 on 
a U.S. passport. 

On Dec. 24, 1952, he applied for a new 
passport, saying that he planned a 
brief trip te collect material for a work 
he was engaged in and to explore out- 
lets for articles on economic subjects 
in Western Europe. Three months later 





LEONARD B. BOUDIN 
“The meetings were lawful” 


Mrs. Shipley wrote asking him to state 
under oath whether he was or ever had 
been a Communist. Objecting to such a 
question on principle, Nathan never- 
theless sent her the requested affidavit. 


WRONG FRIENDS: There followed 
more correspondence and | “informal 
hearings” at which—according to the 
brief submitted by counsel Leonard B. 
Boudin—Nathan was asked to “explain 
and justify attendance at lawful public 
meetings and to identify friends and 
acquaintances and disclose all discus- 


lenges U.S. passport denials 


sions he had to them.” On one occasion 
Mrs. Shipley’s assistant Ashley Nicholas 
—according to Nathan’s affidavit—said 
without explanation that he was “too 
good to be turned down and too bad 
to be given a passpert,” and “you have 
made many friends among many fine 
people in this country, but you also 
have many friends on the left.” 


Last July 8—18% months after it was 
filed—Nathan’s application was finally 
rejected. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES: Citing 
precedents and previous decisions re- 
Jated to aspects of the case, Nathan's 
lawyers make these points: 


@® “Plaintiff (Dr. Nathan) has a 
constitutional right to travel abroad 
{which] arises from the breader con- 
stitutional right of free movement”; 
“plaintiff’s livelihood depends on 
such travel [and] interference with 
this right is consequently a depriva- 
tion of plaintiff’s property under the 
Fifth Amendment”; denial of a pass- 
port violates the First Amendment’s 
guarantee of freedom of speech, 
since speaking and writing are the 
plaintifi’s means of livelihood. 


@ Defendant (the Secy. ef State) 
has no autherity to issue passport 
regulations, including the setting up 
of a Passport Appeals Board; “the 
statutes authorize the President, not 
the Secy. of State, to make rules gov- 
erning the issuance of passports’; 
the President’s Executive Order es- 
tablished no political conditions for 
issuance of passports, gave the Secy. 
of State the right to make not sub- 
stantive but new procedural regula- 


tions (e.g. the size of pictures and 
the amount of fee to be submitted 
with passport applications, the length 
of time the passport would be valid, 
etc.). The President could not, even 
if he so wished, have imposed the 
kind of conditions issued by the Secy. 
of State for he would then have 
usurped the legislative power vested 
in the Congress. 
@ Congress did pass the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, Section 6(a) of 
which denies passports to a single 
category: members of organizations 
registered or required by a final order 
to register under the Aet. [But] “to 
date, no organization is the subject 
of [such] a final order. ... We do 
not concede of course that Congress 
could have done what defendant has 
done, or even that the Internal Sec- 
urity Act’s ban is lawful. It is suffi- 
cient to note that the defendant has 
imposed restrictions not established 
by Congress... .” 
@ Plaintiff was denied due process 
of law in that he ‘was not presented 
with precise charges of wrong-doing; 
not shown the evidence against him; 
not permitted to examine those who 
allegedly made allegations against 
him.” 
A TEST FOR ALL: Civil Action No. 
3479-54 is significant not meiely be- 
eause it contests the State Dept.’s right 
to deny Nathan a passport, but because 
it tries to establish every American 
citizen's right to one as a means of 
identification and to travel abroad as 
he might from New York to Chicago. 

The Court, recognizing the _ basie 
issues involved, has ordered that the 
ease be set down for immediate hear- 
ing. Said Dr. Nathan: 


“What has to be decided is not 
whether the plaintiff was ‘good’ or 
‘bad’ in State Dept. terminology, but 
whether the State Dept. has the 
power to refuse passports to anybody, 
good or bad.” 





Browder, called to ‘spy probe, 
debunks hoary guilt-by-association racket 


ARL BROWDER, gen. secy. of the 
U.S. Communist Party from 1934 
to 1945, has been under government 
pressure for years, a prize target in the 
search for informeis. He and his 
Russian-born wife were indicted fer 


perjury in 1952 in connection with 
statements made in Mrs. Browder’s 
eitizenship application; they spent 


nine days in jail before the $5,000 bail 
money could be raised. The case against 
her was dropped because of her serious 


} iiness but continued against him. 


eee aed 


Last week the government seemed 
to be turning up the heat under Brow- 
der. A special grand jury in Washing- 
ton, D.C., summoned him for Nov. 3 
to testify on “Soviet wartime ePion- 
age.” The Washington . Post (10/26) 
cited FBI reports charging that a “spy 
ring” operated under Browder’s direct 
control. That “ring” was _ described 
originally by infermer Elizabeth Bent- 


' ley whose testimony has so far gone 


a el a Me 


uncorroborated by even the most “co- 
operative” informers. 
To date there has been no indication 





Owosso is in the 
news again 


OWOSSO (Mich.), Sept. 27—Carl 
Wagener, of Daines, is recovering in 
Memorial Hospital from three bullet 
wounds which, he told State Poliee, 
were inflicted ‘by a friend who 
thought they were being attacked 
by the Russians. He named the 
friend as Robert Jones. 

Early yesterday, after an evening 
of drinking in Howell, Wagner said, 
Jones, whe was driving Wagner’s 
ear, suddenly stopped near Owesso 
and began to shoot, shouting, “The 
Russians are after us.” Wagner was 
hit on the head, neck and arm. 

Wagner fled to a farm house. His 
car was found later, abandoned near 
a cemetery. 

—Detroit News, Sept. 27. 

(Owosso made news once before, 
on Mar. 24, 1902, when Annie, wife 
ef George M. Dewey, gave birth 
there te Thomas E. Dewey, now 
Governor of New York.) 











that Browder has “co-operated” in the 
way Washington requires, although he 
has expressed radically changed views 
on the socialist countries; but his at- 
torney O. John Rogge announeed in 
August that Browder had agreed to 
testify on the CP’s “organizational 
strength” before the Jenner Committee. 
Rogge said Browder for the last year 
had been in touch with Justice Robert 
Morris, former Jenner Committee coun- 
sel, of whese “integrity” and “sincerity” 
he was convinced. . 
GRINNING GOPS: Since leaving the 
CP Browder has found few platforms 
from which to state his views. From 
time te time his political development 
has been indicated by such newspaper 
items as these: 


March, 1949: Offered in a letter to 
the €P to testify for the first 11 CP 
leaders tried in New York, that the 
CP to his knowledge always repudi- 
ated violence. 

March 22, 1953: In N.Y. Herald 
Tribune interview said the U.S.S.R. 
had “given up any pretense of demo- 
eratic methods,” with “satellites 
merged into police-state patterns.... 
With the war in Korea it became 
elear that it was an urgent matter 
to expose the militaristic tendencies 
of the Soviet Union. .. .” 

Oct. 6, 1953: In a N.Y. Times in- 
terview said the U.S.S.R. was in a 
‘pitiful’ condition and was “just as 
eager to prevent the admission of 
Communist China to the UN as was 
tie U.S.” Described himself as “never 
a 100% doctrinaire Communist, today 
net a 100% anti-Communist.” 

Last menth in I. F, Stone’s Weekly 
(10/18) he helped expose the fraud of 
the Truman-Eisenhower “guilt by asso- 
ciation” witch-hunts by recalling al- 
most fergotten history about .Gev. 
Thomas E. Dewey and the late Sen. 
Rebert A. Taft. Dewey, he wrote, sought 
and get CP support in his 1937 eam- 
paign fer N.Y. County district attor- 
ney. Taft willingly appeared as a 
fellow-speaker with Browder at an 
Ameriean Youth Congress rally in 
Cleveland in 1938. 

While fermer Sen. Tydings (D-Md.) 


“was defeated for the Senate by a 
faked photograph ostensibly showing 
him in my company” supplied by Sen. 
McCarthy’s aides, rea] photos were in 


existence of Dewey arm-in-arm with 
Communist leader Louis Weinstock 


(now appealing conviction under the 
Smith Act) and of Taft and Browder 
“erinning at each other in a most 
brotherly fashion.” 


MILLIONS OF “SUBVERSIVES”: Re- 
ferring to the “guilt” fastened on sup- 
porters of defunct groups now on the 
Atty. General’s “subversive list,” Brow- 
der recalled that the American League 
for Peace and Demo¢racy had about 
“five million members with speakers 
and sponsors ... like a cross-section 
from Who’s Who In America”; that 
Ernest Hemingway and former Libra- 
rian of Congress Archibald MacLeish 
spoke with Browder at the League of 
American Writers’ 1937 eonvention; 
that the aims of the Committee to Free 
Earl Browder were endorsed by N. Y. 
Mayor LaGuardia and GOP Presidential 
candidate Wendell Willkie, who assailed 
President Roosevelt for Browder’s con- 
viction on a passport technicality. 


Browder also included his own view 
of history: “Events have proved that 
the Communist Party’s break with the 
policies I had given it was one of the 


first steps toward the Cold War... .” 
He denied that CP members in his day 
were subversive but added: “... If 
there was then a minority of a d:ffer- 
ent mind, they had to keep their 
Opinions secret or face expulsion... .” 


NOT WHAT THEY WANTED: Editor 
I. F. Stone, in a note accompanying 
Brewder’s article, applauded him for 
his refusal to “co-operate” and urged 
readers to contribute to his defense 
fund. Stone wrote: 


“For a hounded man, with no or- 
ganizational support, treated as a 
pariah by the Communists and with 
suspicion by the anti-Communists, it 
teok great courage to write this 
article. Magazines which would have 
been happy to buy a different kind 
of ‘memoirs’ from Browder turned 
this down, and he sent it to the 
Weekly in desperation.” 


In his “Washington Scene” column, 
Federated Press correspondent John B, 
Stone wrote that Browder’s article 


“ .. reduces the whole GOP cam- 
paign of ‘security risk’ tommyrot to 
absurdity. . . This subversive list, 
compiled by the Atty. General alone 
in his solitary wisdom, has become 
a weapon by which millions of Amer- 
jeans—many of whom are not any 
more radical than Dewey or Taft— 
ean be railroaded to jail if and when 
the administration so desires.” 

















The Fred Wright cartoon calendar for 1955 is 
now ready. Order from UE, 11 E. 51st St., regulation forbidding this sert of 


N.Y. 22; .25c each, five for $1, $17 per 100. 








ALL WRIGHT 


“Isn't there some sert ef company 


thing?” 
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For Still Fishing 


(Not recommended for 
casting or trolling) 


Stainless Steel Tableware 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


50 pe. Service for 8 
— only $25.95 ppd. 


3 pe. Ch 


steel and 
adult set. 


There 


back is t 


priced to 


Open 
(incl 
Butter Spr 
Dinner Kni 





Dinner Forks 
Salad Forks 
Soup Spoons 
Tea Spoons 
Serving Spoons 


Consists of: 

8 Dinner Forks 
8 Salad Forks 

8 Dinner Knives 
8 Soup Spoons 

8 Tea Spoons 


8 Butter 
Spreaders 


2 Serving Spoons 


ildren's 


Place Setting 


Made of same stainless 


contours as 


is no arguing the advantages of stainless 


steel; durability, long-wear, easy cleaning. There is 
also little doubt that Sweden and Denmark produce 
the handsomest, simple-lined designs. The only draw- 


hat the Scandinavian models are priced well 


beyond the average budget. 


We are delighted to offer tableware that retains all 
the advantages of the Scandinavian models and is still 


suit average incomes. Our designs, crafted in 


Japan, frankly copy the Scandinavian contours. They 
are sturdily constructed; all utensils are one-piece 
steel, solid handles, heavy weight. They require no 
polishing; simply soak in suds, rinse and dry. 


OTHER SETS: 


24 pe. Service for 6 — $12.95 ppd. 
32 pe. Service for 8 — $16.95 ppd. 





Stock Prices 


uding postage) 
eaders 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


If after ordering the 
tableware, you are dis- 
satisfied with the design 
or construction or feel 
we have overstated our 
case, return the set 
within ten days and 
your MONEY WILL BE 
FULLY REFUNDED. 
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HOW IT WORKS 
Almost ali the fish caught 
will be hooked on the hori- 
zontal hook even though 
the spoon hook is_ baited! 
Don’t ask us why, but 
that’s the way it works. 

ppd. $1 








Paper-Mate 
Custom Desk Set 


Writes 70,000 words without refill- 
ing. Holder contains two extra 
refills—about a year’s supply. The 
new leak-proof, non-fade refill has 
radically improved the pen’s per- 
formance. Suitable for signing 
checks and other documents. De- 
signed in black and brass and is 
mounted on handsome black base 


pd. $3.95 





Imported Linen 


Tablecloths 


From the finest mills in the 
world we are offering ex- 
quisite linen tablecloths. Since 
these cloths are produced in 
socialist countries they have 
been ‘taken off the shelves of 
U.S. department stores where 
they once were best-selling 
items. 
FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
White: on white damask with an 
interesting floral design. 
54x70—-6 napkins 
66x90—8 napkins 
66x104—12 napkins 
66x126—12 napkins 
FROM POLAND 
Linen Dish Towels, 
18x33, blue, red or green border 
doz. $6.50 ppd. 


FREE GIFT SERVICE 


Guardian Buying Service will gift- 

ship and enclose a gift card to 

anyone you name in the U.S, at 
NO EXTRA CHARGE, 


$10.50 ppd. 
$17.50 ppd. 
...- $21.50 ppd. 
...-$25.50 ppd. 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 


Size, Color, Description 


Amount 























POSTAGE | 





Name ... 


Address . 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


eeeoereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeseee€ 


eere sees eeseseee eevee eeeeeeeeeee eee 
Pa 


eeerreeeoe @8eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesesee 


17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 


Money Back If Not Satisfic 


TOTAL 


(N.Y. C. buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 


All Sales Fully Guaranteed. 





Full payment must accompan) 
all orders. Make checks, money 
orders payable to GUARDIAN 
BUYING SERVICE. 





GREETING 
CARDS 











In the past five years Guardian Holiday Greet- 
ing Cards have become a tradition. Each year 
we commission a group of highly talented come 
mercial artists to draw a set of cards expressly 
for us. There are eight different designs in the 
set (one is depicted above); each with a peace 
or humane motif. We have reproduced them in 
four colors on white vellum stock. Standard 
four-color cards sell for 25c per card. Nowhere 
will you find cards better reflecting the true 
spirit of peace and good will. 


SET OF EIGHT CARDS, 


WITH ENVELOPES eoceeees postpaid $i 


Speials Peryume Off 
NUS 


ioe. 
PERFUMES 


NIPS PERFUME TYPER 


PY? 


u 


OVER $7 WORTH 
For Only $3.95 ppd. 


Never before have so many well-known 
perfurnes been made available in one package, 
You can test and wear exotic perfumes 
you have heard about but never worn. 


Because these famous perfumes: 
were donated you have the 
fabulous opportunity of finding 
the fragrance that's just right for you, 
for no more than the cost of packaging, 


The Nips Perfume Typer is a study kit of perfumes. in addition te 
65 King-tize Nips are included two books — “McCall's Perfume Guide™, 
BLACK and “How To Type” — all packed in a beautiful crystal cigarette case. 


A wonderful Gilt lor Chriatmas, 
Birthdays, Mestesses, etc., 


SORTILEGE GOLDEN CHANCE SHINING HOUR MANY OTHERS 





TIDY THREAD BOX 
PULL THREAD — SNIP IT OFF. 


In this hand- 
somely de- 
‘ signed bor 
ISTE SEQ EE ft ERY your thread is 
P ae - pea always avail- 
Ge Re A we ee, | able for im- 
«er " pg ae cH: mediate use. 
) Bi an Sy ee OR Holds 14 spools 
Mei a eutse FO Sep Res of thread, each 
j with an indi- 
vidually sharp 
stainless steel 
cutter. 


ppd. $1.50 
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STILL AVAILABLE 


TOP-RATED HOUSEWARES AT A SAVING! 
Space does not permit us to list all available items each week. However, 
we still have available the, top-rated housewares and 
appliances previously listed, 





